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MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY 


Mediaeval  History  (467=1453) 

The  last  period  of  Roman  History  relating  to  the  Invasions  of  the  Barbarians 
extends  into  Mediaeval  History. 

MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY  is  divided  into  two  periods. 

1.  The  Dark  Ages— 476  to  11th  century. 

2.  The  Age  of  Revival— 11th  century  to  1453. 

TEUTONIC  MIGRATIONS  TO  THE  CAROLINGk  AN  LINE  OF  FRANKISH  RULERS 

I.  Kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  493-554 

The  Ostrogoths  had  been  united  under  one  leader,  Hermanic,  when  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  they  were  attacked  and  compelled  to  surrender,  by  the 
fierce  Huns,  a people  from  Central  Asia  who  had  invaded  Europe.  They  were  forced 
to  join  the  Huns  against  the  West  Goths  but  were  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Chalons 
451.  Later  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric  the  Great  left  Pannonia,  moved  south- 
ward, conquered  and  settled  the  land  between  the  Adriatic  and  Black  Seas.  He 
became  the  ally  of  Zeno,  the  Greek  Emperor,  but  the  friendship  did  not  last  long  before 
he  led  his  forces  into  Thrace  and  threatened  Constantinople.  Zeno  in  order  to  save 
himself  instigated  him  to  invade  Italy  over  which  Odoacer  was  ruling.  This  he  did, 
and  after  four  hours  of  war  assisted  by  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  killed  Odoacer 
493,  and  Theodoric  became  King.  Italy  flourished  under  Theodoric  as  he  encouraged 
learning,  filled  the  treasury,  erected  churches,  built  a palace  at  Ravenna,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  and  repaired  the  Roman  buildings.  He  was  noted  for  his  justice,  was 
wise  and  industrious.  Though  Arian,  he  tolerated  Catholics  and  Jews.  A conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  and  he  became  unpopular  after  reigning  33  years  (526).  The 
Ostrogoths  held  Italy  with  varying  successes  till  the  kingdom  was  dissolved  and  Totila 
their  leader  was  slain  by  N arses , the  general  of  Justinian , Emperor  of  the  East . 

II.  The  Huns  who  were  of  Turanian  origin,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  under 
Attila  invaded  the  Eastern  Empire  and  defeated  all  armies  sent  against  them.  They 
appeared  before  Constantinople  but  were  bribed  to  save  it.  They  then  went  to  Gaul, 
now  France,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Romans  assisted  by  the  Visigoths  and  defeated 
in  the  Battle  of  Chalons  451.  They  then  invaded  Italy  and  the  people  fled  to  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  Venice.  The  Huns  then 
went  to  Rome  but  spared  the  city.  In  453  upon  the  death  of  Attila  the  Hunish  Empire 
was  dispersed. 

III.  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  415=711  (Kingdom  of  Tolosa.) 

The  Visigoths  were  Teutonic  tribes  who  came  from  Scandinavia.  They  were  the 
first  Teutons  to  invade  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  They  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  Huns  and  sought  aid  from  Rome.  The  Emperor  Valens,  permitted  them  to  cross 
the  Danube  and  to  settle  on  Roman  territory.  Later  they  revolted  and  in  the  Battle 
of  Adrianople  378,  Valens  was  killed  and  the  Romans  defeated.  Alaric  the  leader  of 
the  Goths  was  promised  money  and  land.  By  395  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric,  angry 
at  not  receiving  the  promised  money  invaded  Greece,  where  they  were  defeated  but 
escaped,  moving  to  Italy  where  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  that 
country,  but  captured  and  plundered  Rome.  Alaric  dying  shortly  after  this,  the  Goths 
left  Italy  and  settled  in  southwest  Gaul  and  in  the  whole  of  Spain  except  the  northwest 
corner  which  was  occupied  by  the  Suevi,  but  they  remained  the  allies  of  Rome.  In 
507  their  leader,  Alaric  II  was  killed  in  battle  by  Clovis , ruler  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Visigoths  was  confined  to  Spain  where  their  power  steadily  decreased  till 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  711. 
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IV.  Lombards  568-774. 

This  Teutonic  tribe  occupied  the  center  of  Europe.  They  crossed  the  Danube 
into  Pannonia,  moved  southward  until  in  568  under  their  leader  Obion  they  had 
established  a powerful  kingdom  in  northern  Italy,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Tiber. 
The  Lombards  unlike  the  Goths  remained  totally  independent  of  the  Romans. 

Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks,  was  invited  to  enter  Italy  to  protect  the  Pope 
from  an  attack  by  the  Lombards.  He  thus  774  became  King  of  the  Lombards  atid 
Lord  of  Italy.  He  was  again  called  to  Italy  to  aid  Pope  Leo  III  to  regain  his 
authority  and  in  return  was  crowned  as  Roman  Emperor  on  Christmas  Day  800. 

V.  Franks. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Franks  inhabited  the  country  both  sides  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  They  gradually  moved  southward  establishing  their  kingdom  in  Northern 
Gaul,  where  under  their  leader  Clovis , they  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  Battle  of 
Soissons  486.  Clovis  then  made  himself  ruler  of  the  Franks.  They  also  subdued  the 
Burgundians  and  drove  the  Visigoths  into  Spain. 

Building  up  of  the  Empire  of  Clovis.— Clovis  was  the  king  of  the  Salien  Franks. 
His  first  victory  was  at  the  Battle  of  Soissons  486  where  he  gained  supreme  power 
over  Northern  Gaul.  He  then  added  to  his  own,  the  land  belonging  to  the  Alemanni. 
His  empire  then  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  across  Gaul  and  the  Rhine  for  some 
distance  into  Germany.  His  third  victory  was  over  the  Burgundians  when  he  made 
them  dependent  and  forced  them  to  become  Catholics.  In  531  he  defeated  the  Visi- 
goths and  through  treachery  became  the  leader  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Franks. 

VI.  Burgundians  443=534. 

Another  barbarian  kingdom  established  on  Roman  territory  was  that  of  the 
Burgundians.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
settled  in  Southeastern  Gaul  with  the  Rhone  River  on  the  west  and  the  Alps  on  the 
east.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  in  534,  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  rulers 
and  to  accept  the  Catholic  religion  of  the  Franks. 

VII.  Vandals  439=534. 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  Vandals  together  with  the  Suevi  and  Alemanni 
fearing  the  approach  of  the  Huns  left  the  Danube  and  moved  westward.  They 
ravaged  the  land,  and  destroyed  much  property  in  Gaul. 

Under  their  leader  Genseric  they  invaded  Africa  and  defeated  the  Roman  general 
in  control,  and  later  in  439  secured  Carthage  and  extended  their  control  along  the 
northern  coast.  They  were  the  only  Teutonic  tribe  in  Africa.  After  the  death  of 
Genseric,  their  power  steadily  declined  until  it  was  completely  destroyed  534  by 
Belsarius  one  of  the  generals  under  fustinian,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

VIII.  Anglo-Saxons  449=600. 

Originally  they  had  their  home  in  Denmark  arid  Northern  Germany  between  the 
Elbe  and  Weser  Rivers.  In  the  fourth  century  when  the  power  of  Rome  in  Britain 
was  not  as  strong  as  it  had  been,  the  Piets  and  Scots  of  the  North  invaded  this 
territory.  The  Roman  troops  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Britains  applied  to  the 
Teutonic  tribes  for  assistance,  the  Angles  of  Central  Denmark,  the  Saxons  from  the 
lowland  and  around  the  North  Sea  between  the  Elbe  and  Wesei  Rivers,  and  the  Jutes 
of  northern  Denmark.  They  invaded  the  Island  449-600  and  took  the  territory  for 
themselves  becoming  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English.  They  formed  seven 
kingdoms  (Heptarchy)  which  were  united  in  827  under  Egbert  known  as  the  first 
King  of  England. 
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CONVERSION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  had  been  gradual  and  still  rapid.  The  early  con- 
verts at  first  were  mainly  from  among  the  poorer  classes.  They  suffered  greatly  from 
persecution,  particularly  when  any  disease  or  trouble  struck  the  nation,  as  these  were 
thought  to  indicate  the  anger  of  the  heathen  gods.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great  who  then  made  it  the  State 
Religion  of  Rome.  In  the  third  century  the  troubles  rising  from  the  misgovernment 
made  Christianity  a refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  its  progress  was  especially  rapid. 
Christianity  compelled  obedience  to  civil  authority,  provided  this  did  not  infringe  on 
the  laws  of  God. 

II.  Religion  of  Teutonic  Tribes. — This  was  polytheistic.  They  worshipped  the 
gods  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Trio,  Thor,  Frea,  Saetere.  All  had  become  Christians  before 
entering  the  Roman  Empire  and  except  the  Franks  and  the  English  had  been  converted 
to  the  Arian  church. 

III.  The  Visigoths  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Ulphilas,  a bishop  who 
translated  the  Bible  for  them.  It  was  on  crimson  parchment  with  silver  letters.  It  is 
now  at  Upsalla,  Sweden.  They  became  Christians  of  the  Arian  type,  those  claiming 
that  Christ  was  the  first  being  created;  as  opposed  to  the  Nicene  type  who  believed 
in  the  Trinity.  Under  Theodosius  severe  laws  were  passed  to  suppress  Arianism. 

IV.  The  Vandals  were  Arians. 

V.  The  Burgundians  were  Arians  but  were  converted  to  the  orthodox  church  in 
Italy. 

VI.  The  Lombards  were  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  efforts  of  Theo- 
delinde  the  wife  of  King  Arthari.  She  succeeded  in  having  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
Adelwald  brought  up  as  a Catholic.  The  work  of  conversion  was  later  completed  by 
Grinvald  who  usurped  the  throne. 

VII.  The  Franks — Clovis  vowed  that  if  he  was  victorious  against  the  Alemanni 
he  would  embrace  Christianity,  the  religion  of  his  wife,  Clotilda.  He  was  successful, 
so  with  3,000  nobles  was  baptized.  They  were  known  as  Catholics  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians.  The  Franks  were  the  first  to  embrace  this  religion  so  consequently  there 
was  a bond  of  friendship  formed  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Franks. 

VIII.  The  Britains  or  Celts  had  been  christianized  by  the  early  Romans,  but  its 
power  had  somewhat  declined  after  Rome  withdrew  her  troops  and  protection  from 
the  Island,  and  this  church  not  being  in  close  contact  with  the  churches  on  the  conti- 
nent did  not  keep  up  wiih  the  changes.  This  led  to  points  of  difference  between  the 
Celtic  church  and  that  of  the  converted  Christians.  One  point  of  dispute  was  the 
date  of  Easter. 

Council  Whitby — The  rivalry  between  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Missionaries 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.  This  was  very  fortunate  for  the  English,  as  the 
Saxons  had  never  come  in  contact  with  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  were  still 
heathen.  The  church  represented  peace,  industry,  and  protection.  Systems  of 
Roman  law  were  copied  and  they  were  turned  from  a nation  of  warriors  to  one  of 
monks. 

IX.  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  monk  Augustine,  a 
missionary  whom  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  sent  to  Britain  in  597  (Kent).  During  the 
seventh  century  the  other  kingdoms  were  gradually  converted.  The  organization  of 
the  English  church  was  brought  about  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury 609.  Northumbria  was  converted  in  627.  (see  page  17). 
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X.  Ireland  was  converted  by  the  monk  St.  Patrick. 

XI.  Germany — In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  many  missionaries  from  the 
British  Isles  visited  the  continent,  one  of  the  most  important  was  Boniface  who 
converted  the  Hessians  and  organized  the  German  church  in  743  which  recognized  the 
Pope  as  the  head. 

XII.  The  empire  of  Christianity  was  greater  than  the  empire  of  Rome. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  Constantine  issued  a decree  making 
Christianity  the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire ; but  Roman  missionaries  were 
sent  out  who  converted  the  Scots  and  English  on  the  West  and  the  Germans  and  the 
Scythians  on  the  East  so  that  made  the  Empire  greater  than  that  of  Rome. 

LANGUAGE 

The  language  of  the  church  and  consequently  of  all  learning  was  the  Latin. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  a country  the  Latin  language  was  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquered  people,  and  when  they  were  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Teutons  their 
language  was  also  intermingled. 

The  spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Germany  was  Teutonic,  in  Italy  the  Italian, 
in  France,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Romance.  The  Romance  languages  came  from 
Gaul  and  Rome  with  a foundation  of  Latin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  Century  there  were  three  definitely  settled  languages. 
That  of  Germany,  North  France,  and  South  France.  That  from  North  France  became 
known  as  French,  It  became  the  language  used  for  legal  affairs  and  was  brought 
into  England  1066,  where  it  was  used  for  three  centuries. 

In  1362  Edward  III  ordered  that  all  cases  be  tried  in  court  in  the  English  language 
and  it  officially  became  the  language  of  that  country. 

Germany’s  language  underwent  the  least  changes  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  were  no  barbarians  or  other  people  who  invaded  their  coufitry  introducing 
words  from  their  own  language.  Germany  being  constantly  associated  with  those 
people  who  adopted  last  the  European  civilization  did  not  have  a written  language 
until  sometime  later  and  very  little  was  done  with  it  until  Charlemagne’s  time. 

Spain  retained  mainly  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  This  was  also  kept  by 
the  church  under  the  Visigoths  and  though  conquered  by  the  Arabs  they  did  not  enforce 
their  language  or  religion  on  Spain. 

Italian  developed  first  and  most  rapidly  due  to  the  industry  and  political  life  of 
the  people  of  Italy. 

French  came  next  but  did  not  develop  as  rapidly. 

England  was  one  of  the  last  to  form  her  own  language  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  invasions.  By  the  eleventh  century  the  Celts  had  been  conquered  and  Romanized 
and  followed  in  turn  by  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  all  of  whom  brought  their  language 
to  England. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  learning  to  a large  degree  ceased 
and  centuries  of  illiteracy  followed,  known  as  “ Dark  Ages”.  These  were  made 
darker  than  ever,  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  the  inability  to  read  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  the  nations  having  no  literature  of  their  own. 

Each  nation  had  its  own  language  spoken  and  written  by  the  common  people. 
The  popular  language  was  first  spread  by  bards  and  troubadours  traveling  about  the 
country  with  their  guitars  singing  of  love  and  warlike  deeds. 

ORDEALS 

These  were  trials  used  during  the  Dark  Ages  to  decide  whether  the  accused  were 
guilty  or  innocent. 
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1.  Fire— The  accused  was  compelled  to  walk  blindfolded  between  two  fires.  If 
the  burning  was  slight  the  accused  was  considered  innocent. 

2.  Water. 

Cold — The  accused  was  thrown  into  a large  body  of  water,  if  he  sank  he  was 
innocent;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  floating  he  was  considered  guilty  the  water  having 
refused  to  receive  the  evil  doer. 

Hot— The  accused  was  obliged  to  plunge  his  arm  into  boiling  water.  If  the 
wound  healed  within  a certain  time  he  was  considered  innocent. 

3.  Personal  Combat — between  accused  and  accuser.  If  the  accused  was  victorious 
it  indicated  his  innocence. 

FUSION  OF  ROMANS  AND  TEUTONS 

Civilizations — 

Romans — commerce,  education  and  worship. 

German — agriculture,  chase  and  war. 

Roman  influence  greater  in  German  influence  greater  in 


a. 

Language  (old  empire.) 

a. 

Military  affairs. 

b. 

Mechanical  arts. 

b. 

Political  institutions. 

c. 

City  affairs. 

c. 

Modes  of  trial  in  law. 

d. 

Intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  life. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MONASTIC  SYSTEM 

Monasticism  is  the  corporate  life  of  religious  communities  under  vow  of  poverty, 
celibacy,  and  obedience  to  a superior. 

It  denotes  a life  of  seclusion  from  the  world  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  soul.  It  originated  with  the  idea  that  the  body  was  a hindrance  to  the 
spirit  so  it  was  thought  the  proper  thing  to  refuse  gratification  to  all  those  appetites 
and  instincts  that  arise  from  the  purely  physical  nature. 

It  became  a great  governing  body  ruling  with  power  similar  to  a monarch.  It 
held  great  possessions  and  exercised  jurisdiction  in  many  ways.  It  controlled  the 
lawless  and  the  unruly  by  punishment,  and  through  its  services,  secured  great  wealth 
and  influence. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  church  was  a great  educational  agency.  Schools  teaching 
the  Christian  doctrines  were  known  as  Monastic  Schools  being  attached  to  monasteries 
which  then  controlled  all  education.  The  control  of  these  schools  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop. 

One  thing  which  made  universities  possible  was  that  the  Christian  church  was 
one  throughout  Europe  and  had  a universal  language,  Latin. 

With  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  learning  seemed  to  be  in  a dead  condition. 
Only  in  one  spot  did  learning  survive  and  that  was  in  the  monasteries  of  Ireland. 
These  monasteries  sent  teachers  to  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany  to  found 
monasteries.  These  in  time  became  the  light  of  semi-barbarous  Europe. 

There  were  three  classes — 

a.  Those  known  as  hermits  who  lived  in  deserts  namely  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
(Simeon  of  Antioch)  or  the  Anchorites  who  lived  in  retreat. 

b.  Those  known  as  monks  who  lived  alone  but  kept  up  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  and  other  orders. 

c.  Those  known  as  Cenobites  who  lived  in  common  and  approved  of  union 
and  a common  life.  This  class  of  monasticism  prevailed  in  the  West.  Instead  of  the 
idleness  of  the  Anchorites,  we  find  here  great  intellectual  activity.  In  the  sixth  century 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  published  his  “Rule  of  Monastic  Life”  giving  definite  shape  to 
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the  Institution  in  the  West.  Work  was  assigned  for  every  hour,  agriculture,  reading 
and  copying  of  manuscripts. 

Monks  taught  agriculture  and  respect  for  manual  labor.  They  were  the  only 
teachers.  They  copied  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  kept  journals  of 
what  happened,  took  care  of  the  sick  and  orphans,  sent  out  missionaries,  and  the 
monasteries  were  the  only  inns  where  travelers  could  stop. 

During  the  Crusades  the  monastic  orders  increased  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Pope  had  become  ruler  of  Christendom  but  was  still 
subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor  but  through  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel  he  was  freed  from 
the  power  of  Constantinople  726  and  this  work  was  completed  by  his  son  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne. 

With  the  death  of  Charlemagne  all  reform  ceased  until  the  Second  Renaissance  1001. 
Advantages — They  were  the  inns ; asylums  for  the  poor ; the  hospitals ; refuge  for 
the  oppressed;  schools  of  learning;  and  taught  a moral  and  religious  life. 

Evils — It  degraded  the  domestic  relations.  It  withdrew  from  active-life  some  of 
the  best  men  just  at  a time  when  the  world  needed  them  most.  The  wealth  and  power 
obtained  by  the  church  attracted  ambitious  men  to  join  the  different  orders  of  monks. 
Duties  were  gradually  neglected  and  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  their 
virtues  were  less  prominent.  The  zeal  with  which  they  interested  themselves  in 
temporal  affairs  led  to  the  loss  of  their  original  ideals. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE 

I.  Foundation — The  Eastern  Empire  was  founded  395  upon  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
who  divided  the  Roman  Empire  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Honorius  the  Empire 
of  the  West  and  Arcadius  the  Empire  of  the  East . 

II.  Huns — The  Huns  under  Attila  invaded  the  country,  vanquished  the  armies,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  but  were  bribed  to  save  it.  In  453  on  the  death  of  their 
leader  their  empire  was  dissolved,  (see  page  2). 

During  the  period  of  barbarian  invasion  the  Empire  (see  page  2)  of  the  East 
remained  intact  as  the  tide  of  invasion  was  directed  westward  rather  than  south  and 
as  it  also  had  natural  barriers,  the  Balkan  Mountains  and  the  Danube  River. 

III.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  Ostrogoths — 493  (see  Invasion  page  2).  Theodoric  with 
the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  entered  and  conquered  Italy. 

IV.  Reign  of  Justinian  I— 527-565— (Most  brilliant  period.) 

He  is  especially  noted  for  the  code  of  laws  which  he  caused  to  have  collected. 
During  this  period  there  were  great  achievements  in  war,  due  to  the  skill  of  his  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Narses.  Belisarius  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
secured  parts  of  Spain,  and  saved  Constantinople  from  the  Bulgarians.  Narses 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Ostrogoths  who  had  captured  a large  part  of  Italy. 

Chosroes  jealous  of  Justinian,  captured  Antioch,  but  the  danger  was  averted  by 
Belisarius,  though  in  563  Justinian  had  to  pay  a tribute  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold  to 
Persia  as  protection  for  the  Christians. 

Justinian  built  many  fortresses  along  the  Danube  and  rebuilt  the  Temple  of  St. 
Sophia. 

Calamities  of  Justinian’s  Reign — great  wars;  heavy  taxation;  pestilence;  earth- 
quakes. 

V.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  568-774— Upon  the  invitation  of  Narses  as 
revenge  for  his  recall,  Albion  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  and  Slavs,  conquered  nearly 
all  of  Italy  except  Venice,  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  Calabria.  There  capital  was  Pavia, 
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They  were  Arian  in  religion  and  did  not  inter-marry  with  the  conquered  ones,  (see 
page  3). 

Albion’s  successor  secured  territory  in  lower  Italy  and  later  his  son,  Anthari  was 
recognized  as  king,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity  began.  Grimvald,  Duke  of 
Beneventum  made  himself  ruler  and  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Lombards. 
Aistulf  tried  to  reconquer  Rome  which  had  gradually  become  independent  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  Pipin , king  of  the  Franks . 

VI.  Beginning  of  the  Papacy  590-604  under  Gregory  I. 

The  title  of  Pope  was  applied  only  to  the  ruler  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

VII.  Reign  of  Heraclius  610 — During  this  reign  we  have  virtually  the  end  of  the 
Eastern  Empire— Excessive  taxation,  ruination  of  trade  and  business,  despotism,  and 
attacks  of  enemies  on  all  sides  brought  about  its  downfall.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Alexan- 
dria were  taken  from  them. 

Heraclius  continued  the  Persian  War  defeating  the  Persians  and  breaking  their 
power,  anarchy  following. 

The  Persians  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Battle  of  Nehavend 

641. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Arabs  invaded  the  Eastern  Empire  and  secured  many 
provinces  in  the  Balkans,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

VIII.  Attacks  of  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars  in  the  ninth  century  proved 
a constant  annoyance  to  the  Macedonian  line  of  Emperors  established  from  867-1057. 
They  received  a yearly  tribute,  but  later  this  was  refused  and  they  were  driven  back, 
by  Otto,  the  Greek  Emperor. 

IX.  Attacks  of  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  eleventh  century — (1092). 

X.  Fourth  Crusade  1202-1204 — Menaced  by  Italy,  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Africa,  Turks 
of  Asia  Minor,  Russians  who  had  four  times  besieged  Constantinople,  ill-supported  by 
barbarians  of  every  race  who  were  in  his  pay,  and  in  order  to  recover  territory  overrun 
by  Turks,  Alexis  from  1081-1118  sought  aid  from  the  Christians  of  the  West.  He 
appealed  to  the  Pope  Innocent  III  and  the  Crusades  were  started  to  secure  the  Holy 
Land  and  Jerusalem,  which  they  did  on  July  15,  1099.  (see  page  20). 

The  Fourth  Crusade  in  1204  captured  Constantinople  thereby  bringing  Western 
Europe  in  contact  with  the  Eastern  advanced  civilization. 

XI.  Supremacy  of  Ottoman  Turks  1453  — By  1365  they  had  extended  their  power 
to  Adrianople,  but  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  checked  their  progress  for  a time. 
The  Eastern.  Empire  was  so  weakened  by  the  constant  attacks  that  it  never  regained 
its  power  and  under  Mohammed  II  was  easily  destroyed  by  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453. 

XII.  Byzantine  Civilization. 

a.  Commerce — control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

b.  Art — magnificent  buildings,  statues,  works  of  art,  theatres  circuses,  parks, 
paved  and  lighted  streets. 

c.  People — artistic, learned,  highly  civilized, maintained  schools,  preserved  learning 
of  Greeks,  converted  Eastern  Europe  to  Christianity. 

d.  Army — strong  police  force  protected  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 

MOHAMMED  AND  THE  SARACENS 

Arabia  was  made  up  of  tribes  loosely  united.  The  Arabians  were  a fierce,  bold, 
and  active,  Semitic  race  who  were  supposed  to  have  descended  from  Abraham  and 
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Hagar  through  Ishmael.  Religion  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  was  polytheistic  in 
various  forms,  mixed  with  idolatry. 

Mohammed  born  572  was  early  left  an  orphan  and  brought  up  by  his  uncle.  He 
tended  sheep.  At  twenty-five  he  became  an  agent  and  probably  gained  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  his  travels.  It  was  the  custom  to  retire,  meditate,  and 
pray;  and  this  he  did,  going  to  the  desolate  Mt.  Hira.  He  came  to  believe  there  was 
but  one  God  and  that  he  was  his  chosen  Apostle.  He  was  persecuted  and  fled  to 
Medina  from  Mecca,  his  flight  being  known  as  the  Hegira  622. 

The  Mohammedan  calendar  is  reckoned  from  then.  He  became  a great  leadei  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  more  closely  the  Arabian  tribes  but  he  extended  the  faith  by 
the  sword.  He  conquered  Mecca  630.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Greece  when  he 
died  632,  but  he  changed  from  an  enthusiast  on  religion  to  a fanatic. 

Koran — book  looked  upon  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  word  of  God.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  come  from  heaven  and  been  given  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  the 
prophet  Mohammed,  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts.  What  he  taught  was 
written  down,  and  afterwards  during  the  time  of  Abubekr  was  compiled  into  one  book 
called  the  Koran.  It  was  a code  of  civil  and  moral  law.  Gambling  and  the  use  of 
liquor  were  prohibited.  The  position  of  women  was  improved  but  polygamy  was 
permitted.  (Religion  called  Islam). 

Abubekr — was  the  first  successor  of  Mohammed.  Mohammed  selected  no  one  to 
succeed  him,  so  his  father-in-law  was  chosen  by  a band  of  his  older  companions  and 
friends,  who  organized  a party  called  Sunnites.  The  other  party  called  the  Shiites 
wished  his  son-in-law,  Ali,  to  succeed  him.  Persia  joined  the  latter  and  the  Turks  the 
former. 

Conquest  of  Persia  632=641. 

Mohammed  before  his  death  had  begun  to  extend  the  dominion  of  his  people. 
This  work  was  taken  up  by  his  successors.  The  Eastern  Empire  and  Persia  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  They  secured  the  places  where  Greek  civilization  had  not 
taken  a firm  hold,  conquered  Persia,  and  their  religion  became  the  controling  power 
in  Central  Asia. 

Omar  the  next  ruler  took  Palestine  and  Syria  from  the  Greek  Empire  and  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  A mosque  was  put  up  on  the  site  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  The  Persian  Empire  was  invaded  and  its  power  destroyed  in  the  Battle  of 
Nehavend  641. 

In  638  Egypt  submitted  to  Omar.  Caliph  Othman  was  chosen  to  succeed  Omar 
but  he  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  Ali,  as  Caliph. 

In  661  the  Omayyad  dynasty  was  established  by  Muawiyah  who  secured  the  death 
of  Ali.  He  conquered  as  far  as  the  Indus.  His  successor  tried  to  conquer  the  Greek 
Empire  but  failed.  They  conquered  Africa  643-689  being  invited  by  the  natives  who 
were  opposed  to  their  rulers  of  the  Greek  Empire.  The  union  with  the  Berbers  of 
that  region  of  Arabia,  gave  us  the  Moors.  They  invaded  Spain  and  after  eight  years 
conquered  it,  putting  an  end  to  the  Visigoth’s  Kingdom. 

They  then  invaded  Gaul  or  France  but  were  defeated  by  the  Franks  under  Charles 
Martel  732  at  Tours.  This  saved  Christian  Europe. 

Dynasty  Abbassides  750. — The  people  were  turned  against  the  Omayyad  dynasty 
by  their  misgovernment  so  were  overthrown  and  the  Abbassides  dynasty  established 
by  Abul  Abbas  being  made  Caliph  by  the  soldiers.  The  capital  was  moved  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris  which  became  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  at 
that  time. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Caliphs  786-809.  Harun-al-Rashid  was  the  most  famous 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  He  invaded  the  Greek  Empire  nine  times,  destroyed  its  provinces, 
and  obtained  great  tribute. 
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The  Caliphate  was  weakened  by  the  Turks  who  were  a guard  of  40,000  slaves  for 
the  Caliph ; but  they  gained  power  enough  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  for  two 
centuries  there  was  anarchy  and  destruction. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuks  Turks  destroyed  completely  the  power  of  the 
East. 

Many  independent  dynasties  were  formed  by  the  Turkish  governors.  As  in  Egypt 
we  have  the  Fatimite  Caliphate,  also  one  in  Spain  and  Africa  which  were  not  driven 
out  for  seven  hundred  years.  Here  they  spread  their  religion  and  language.  They 
showed  little  originality  but  were  quick  to  copy  others  and  learn  from  them.  Their 
chief  cities  were  centers  of  learning,  containing  many  great  scholars.  They  could  not 
represent  human  form  so  we  have  no  painters  or  sculptors,  only  architecture  of  which 
the  mosque  at  Cordova,  and  the  Alhambra  are  good  examples.  They  studied  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine  so  that  they  became  very  proficient  in  them. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CAROLINGIAN  LINE  OF  FRANKISH  RULERS 
TO  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  751=962.  FRANCE 

I.  Introduction: 

A.  Celtic  Period  to  50  B.  C. — Early  tribes  were  semi-civilized  with  a tribal  or  clan 
government,  and  Druidism  was  their  religion.  They  were  brave,  warlike  and  of  light 
complexion. 

B.  Roman  Period  50  B.  C. — 486  A.  D. 

1.  Conquest  of  Gaul  58-50  B.  C.  by  Caesar. 

2.  Romanization  of  Gaul. 

3.  Introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  the  second  century  Christianity  was  introduced  by  missionaries  from  the  East, 
but  not  much  was  accomplished.  In  the  third  century  seven  bishops  from  Rome  made 
great  progress  in  Christianizing  Gaul. 

4.  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians  in  Gaul. 

Visigoths  in  the  southwest — Burgundians  in  the  southeast— Franks  in  the  central 
and  northern  part. 

C.  Merovingian  Dynasty  486-752. 

1.  Supremacy  of  France  under  Clovis. 

Clovis  conquered  the  Visigoths,  made  the  Burgundians  his  subjects,  defeated  the 
Allemanni,  and  finally  the  Romans  in  the  Battle  of  Soissons  486.  (see  page  3). 

The  kingdom  was  later  divided  into  Austrasia  and  Neustria. 

2.  Rise  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 

They  were  stewards  in  the  king’s  family,  teachers  of  the  princes,  advisers  of  the 
king,  and  commanders  of  the  army.  They  later  became  the  leaders  of  the  feudal 
lords  and  virtually  were  the  rulers ; but  the  title  belonged  to  the  Merovingians. 

The  Pepins  (German ) later  known  as  Carolingians  secured  hereditary  claim  to 
this  office  both  in  Austrasia'and  Neustria. 

3.  Pepin  d’  Heristal  of  Austrasia  in  the  battle  of  Testry  687  defeated  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  of  Neustria  and  so  became  ruler  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  son  and  successor  of  Pepin  d’  Heristal,  defeated  the 
Saracens  in  the  Battle  of  Tours  732.  (page  9). 

II.  Carlovingian  Dynasty  752-987. 

A.  Pepin  the  Short  752-768,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  became  the  first  King  of  the 
Franks,  being  anointed  by  Pope  Stephen  III  (754),  having  usurped  the  throne  with  the 
Pope’s  consent,  thus  allying  church  and  state. 
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1.  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

The  Lombards  in  the  8th  century  attacked  the  papacy.  The  pope  sought  aid 
from  Pepin  the  Short,  who  conquered  them  and  presented  their  land  to  the  pope  to 
rule  over,  thus  founding  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Popes  755-1870  consisting  of  the 
Papal  States,  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara. 

Conversion  of  Franks  to  Christianity  by  Monk  Bonifacius  who  later 
became  Archbishop. 

B.  Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great)  768-814,  son  and  successor. 

Born  752,  died  814 — reigned  46  years. 

He  was  a great  warrior,  scholar  and  statesman.  Warrior,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  successful  campaigns.  Fifty-three  expeditions  against  twelve  tribes. 
Extent  of  Empire: — Gaul,  Spain,  north  of  Ebro,  Switzerland,  all  that  was  known  as 
Germany  and  most  of  Italy.  Surrounding  tribes  were  subjects,  allies,  or  friends. 
Statesman,  by  his  wisdom  shown  in  organization  and  social  improvement,  consolidat- 
ing of  Empire,  by  means  of  war,  church,  national  assemblies,  and  inspection  of 
provinces.  As  a scholar  his  greatest  distinction  was  in  encouraging  learning.  Schools 
and  monasteries  were  founded  and  great  scholars  brought  from  all  over.  The  school 
of  the  Palace  was  under  Alcuin. 

1.  Langobards  Kingdom  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  destroyed  and  the 
renewal  of  the  alliance  with  the  Pope. 

2.  War  with  Saxons  in  Germany.  They  were  completely  defeated  by 
Charlemagne  and  forced  to  accept  the  Christian  faith  772-785. 

3.  Charlemagne  made  Emperor  of  the  West  being  crowned  by  Pope  Leo 

III,  Christinas  Day  800  for  having  aided  and  restored  the  Pope  to  Rome. 

Results  of  Reign. 

1.  His  scheme  for  a world  empire  was  a failure. 

2.  His  work  in  education  began  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

3.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  nation. 

DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  THE  GERMAN  ROMAN  EMPIRE  814=962. 

I.  Ludwig  the  Pious  814-840. 

Youngest  son  and  successor  to  Charlemagne.  He  was  a weak  ruler,  and  divided 
his  estate  among  his  sons. 

A.  Division  of  Empire. 

Owing  to  the  quarrels  of  his  sons  the  battle  of  Fontenailles  841  was  fought  and 
peace  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  843.  Lothar  was  defeated  and  the  kingdom 
divided. — Lewis  the  German,  receiving  Eastern  and  German  Franks  and  Charles  the 
Bald  the  Western  and  Latinized  Franks.  Lothar  received  a narrow  strip  between  the 
other  two.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  German  and  French  nations. 

b.  Reunion  of  the  Empire  under  Charles  the  Fat  881-887  until  through  his  im- 
becility he  was  deposed. 

RISE  OF  NEW  NATIONS 

I.  Italy. 

A.  Rhone  Valley  became  Burgundy. 

B.  Rhine  Valley  divided  between  East  and  West  Frankland. 

II.  Germany. 

A.  Carolingian  line  843-911. 

1.  Development  of  feudalism.  2.  Invasion  of  Hungarians. 

B.  Monarchy  became  elective. 

Conrad  of  Franconia. 
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C.  Saxon  House. 

1.  Henry  I— founder  of  cities.  2.  Otto  I— founder  of  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

III.  France. 

A.  Carlovingian  line  843-987. 

1.  Growth  of  feudalism.  2.  Settlement  of  Normans. 

The  Normans  attacked  the  County  of  Paris  which  resisted  under  its  leader,  Odo, 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  the  French,  as  his  family  was  called. 

The  nobles  were  growing  stronger  and  the  royal  power  weaker  so  for  the  next 
hundred  years  the  ruler  would  sometimes  be  a descendant  of  this  house  and  sometimes 
a Carlovingian. 

Louis  V was  the  last  of  the  line  from  Charlemagne.  Upon  his  death  987  the  barons 
put  Hugh  Capet,  the  Duke  of  France  on  the  throne. 

IV.  England. 

A.  Union  of  the  English  kingdoms  under  Egbert  827. 

B.  Age  of  Alfred  the  Great  877-901. 

1.  War  with  the  Danes — Treaty  Wedmore. 

2.  Defences  of  the  kingdom. 

3.  Educational  Work. 

V.  Second  Teutonic  Migration  9th  and  10th  century,  by  the  countries  of  Denmark, 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

EXPEDITIONS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

I.  People  and  Northern  Lands. 

They  were  great  pirates  and  at  first  would  hide  in  the  indentations  and  surprise 
the  enemy.  From  this  they  received  the  name  of  Vikings,  meaning  “those  of  the 
bays”  etc.  Later  they  ventured  farther  from  home  and  collected  in  companies  of  five 
or  six  hundred  at  convenient  places  from  which  they  could  plunder  neighboring  places. 
They  no  doubt  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Frankish  Empire. 

II.  Cause  of  Migrations. 

A.  Love  of  adventure. 

B.  Overcrowding  at  home. 

C.  Tyrannical  rulers. 

D.  Law  of  Primo-geniture  which  recognized  the  oldest  son  only,  in  matters  of 
inheritance. 

III.  Plundering  Raids  787-855  followed  by  settlements  855-912. 

The  Northmen  went  only  for  plunder  not  to  promote  religion,  or  for  conquest; 
but  a result  of  their  invasion  was  the  breaking  up  of  political  unity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system. 

IV.  Settlements. 

A.  Grant  of  Normandy.  By  911  they  had  become  so  bothersome  that  King 
Charles,  “The  Simple”  gave  them  a section  of  land  for  themselves.  This  was  accepted 
by  Rollo,  their  leader  and  the  land  became  known  as  Normandy.  The  Normans 
aided  France  to  become  a kingdom  under  the  Capetians.  The  Normandy  feudal 
system  was  established. 

B.  Settlements  in  England.  The  Danes  hearing  of  the  riches  ©f  the  churches 
and  monasteries  invaded  England.  King  Egbert  in  827  drove  them  back.  But  after 
a time  they  returned  and  were  defeated  by  Alfred  the  Great,  receiving  half  of  England, 
the  land  north  and  east  of  a line  from  London  to  Chester  but  hqd  to  acknowledge 
Alfred  their  king. 
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After  100  years  England  was  conquered  by  Sweyn.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Canute  who  became  one  of  England’s  best  rulers  but  upon  his  death  his  sons 
were  so  tyrannical  they  were  expelled.  The  English  line  of  kings  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

C.  Settlements  were  made  also  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  neighboring 
Islands. 

In  852  there  was  a Scandinavian  king  in  Dublin.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 
land they  established  the  kingdom  of  Caithness,  which  they  held  till  nearly  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  conquered  the  islands  near  the  mainland, 
the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 

D.  Iceland  and  Greenland.  They  discovered  and  colonized  Iceland  874.  They 
also  discovered  Greenland  and  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  established  a colony 
there. 

E.  America  visited  in  the  eleventh  century. 

They  discovered  and  held  for  a time  Vinland  and  the  coast  of  New  England. 

F.  They  invaded  Russia  and  under  Rurik  their  leader  made  Novgorod  their 
center,  ruling  there  till  1598- 

V.  Saga.  — The  old  Scandinavian  legend  of  great  length  relating  historical  facts  and 
mythical  events. 

VI.  Religion.  — It  was  the  last  heathen  religion  to  yield  to  Christianity.  Northern 
mythology  was  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it 
was  recorded  in  the  poem  of  the  Edda. 

THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM 

I.  Definition.  — It  was  a system  of  land  tenure  and  government. 

II.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the 
entire  land.  He  granted  portions  of  land  with  his  royal  protection  to  his  chief  men  or 
nobles,  on  condition  of  their  serving  in  war  and  paying  certain  dues. 

They  in  turn  let  their  land  to  sub-tenants,  who  held  it  on  the  same  terms;  and  so 
the  whole  of  society  was  bound  together  by  a system  of  land  tenure. 

This  system  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the  middle  ages  but 
attained  its  most  perfect  development  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  dying  out 
in  the  15th. 

III.  Established  because  of  the  necessity  for  protection  of  person  and  property  in  an 
age  of  lawlessness  and  weak  government. 

IV.  Feudalism  as  Land  Tenure. 

A.  Origin— It  was  a gradual  development  ot  old  Teutonic  customs. 

B.  Allodial — meant  a man’s  own. 

C.  Beneficiary  tenure — held  on  pledge  of  fidelity. 

D.  Tributary  tenure — held  by  payment  of  money  or  kind. 

E.  Feudal  tenure — brought  in  the  real  and  personal  tie  of  military  service  and 
other  feudal  duties. 

F.  Commendation — was  the  act  of  an  inferior  placing  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a superior. 

G.  Homage — was  the  public  act  of  submission  made  by  the  vassal  and  his  lord. 

H.  Fealty — was  the  oath  of  allegiance  made  by  a vassal  to  his  lord. 

I.  Investiture — was  the  act  by  which  the  vassal  took  possession  of  his  fief. 

V.  Feudalism  as  government. 

The  Dukes,  counts,  etc.  became  rulers  over  separate  principalities  with  semi-royal 
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rights,  that  is  independent  jurisdiction,  legislation,  private  warfare,  and  coinage. 
The  official  magistracy  was  hereditary. 

VI.  Duties  of  Lord — to  protect  his  vassal  and  administer  justice  to  him. 

VII.  Duties  of  the  Vassal. 

A.  Forty  days  military  service. 

B.  Attend  the  lord’s  court  if  summoned. 

C.  Three  “feudal  aids”. 

1.  Feudal  Aids  or  Taxes — a sum  of  money  paid  by  a vassal  to  his  lord  on  three 
special  occasions: 

a.  To  ransom  his  lord  from  captivity,  in  case  he  was  made  a prisoner  in  war. 

b.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  making  the  lord’s  oldest  son  a knight. 

c.  To  provide  a suitable  marriage  portion  for  the  lord’s  oldest  daughter. 

VIII.  Countries  having  Feudalism. 

The  countries  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  Northern  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany^ 
and  in  a modified  form  in  England  and  Scotland. 

IX.  Difference  between  Feudalism  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 

In  England  the  official  magistracy  was  not  hereditary.  The  great  lords  had  not 
semi-royal  rights,  the  barons  were  kept  down  by  receiving  their  estates  in  different 
countries.  Each  estate  had  its  own  court,  every  man  had  the  right  of  appeal  from 
this  court,  to  the  king.  Every  land  owner  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  directly  to  the 
king. 

X.  Causes  of  its  Decline. 

A.  Extension  of  the  king’s  power. 

B.  Rise  of  the  commoners. 

C.  The  Crusades. 

D.  Invention  of  gunpowder. 

E.  A standing  army. 

F.  Practice  of  employing  mercenaries  instead  of  feudal  military  tenants. 

XI.  Good  Effects. 

A.  People  gained  individualism  and  independence. 

B.  It  developed  literature,  poetry,  and  romance. 

C.  It  developed  local  institutions. 

D.  It  prevented  despotism. 

E.  It  developed  chivalry. 

F.  It  elevated  the  position  of  women. 

G.  It  strengthened  family  ties. 

H.  It  developed  fidelity  or  faithfulness  of  one  man  to  another, 

I.  In  an  age  of  constant  warfare  all  classes  were  better  protected. 

J.  The  old  method  of  holding  land  in  common  was  wasteful;  for  the  way  one 
man  might  cultivate  it,  would  spoil  it  for  the  next  man  who  received  it. 

XII.  Bad  Effects. 

A.  It  tended  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

B.  Countries  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another. 

C.  It  prevented  a strong  central  government, 

D.  It  was  bad  for  morals. 

E.  Too  great  honor  was  given  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

F.  It  interfered  with  commerce.  . . 
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CHIVALRY 

I.  Origin. 

A.  In  regard  for  woman  which  distinguished  the  German  of  that  day. 

B.  In  love  for  feat  of  arms  and  adventure  which  distinguished  the  Teuton. 

C.  In  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  which  Christianity  had  awakened  for  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate. 

D.  It  arose  on  account  of  feudalism  but  increased  as  feudalism  declined.  It 
reached  its  height  during  the  Crusades, for  it  was  then  most  closely  related  to  the  church, 
the  clergy  urging  the  knights  and  blessing  their  efforts  in  war. 

II.  Definition. 

It  was  a military  institution  or  order,  the  members  of  which,  called  knights , were 
pledged  to  the  protection  of  the  church  and  to  the  defense  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 

III.  Knight. 

He  was  the  successor  of  the  German  noble  chieftain  but  refined  by  Christianity. 
He  needed  bodily  strength  so  his  education  was  largely  physical.  It  was  divided  into 
two  periods,  as 

A.  Page  or  Valet. 

B.  Esquire—  in  the  service  of  some  great  nobleman. 

The  knight  must  be  of  noble  birth  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  became  the 
attendant  of  some  lord  and  his  wife,  serving  them  at  the  table,  taking  part  in  the  chase 
and  waiting  upon  the  lord  in  camp. 

He  was  trained  in  courtesy,  love,  and  honor,  taught  to  play  and  sing,  and  to  play 
games.  Table  etiquette  was  important  and  he  was  instructed  in  religion,  as  well  as 
receiving  a physical  training — casting  a spear,  marching,  hawking,  hunting,  etc. 

He  served  as  a page  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  then  became  an  esquire.  He 
then  learned  to  ride,  tilt,  use  the  lance,  sword,  and  battle  axe,  accompanying  the  lord 
in  chase  and  war.  It  was  his  duty  to  help  his  lord,  fight  by  his  side,  protect  him, 
rescue  him  if  in  danger,  and  carry  him  from  the  field  if  wounded. 

His  most  important  act  was  to  choose  his  lady  love.  It  was  usually  a person  he 
had  never  seen  and  did  not  expect  to  marry  but  one  for  whom  he  chose  to  win  fame 
and  glory.  This  gave  him  high  ideals  and  it  exalted  all  women,  who  felt  the  influence 
and  tried  to  live  up  to  the  ideal. 

IV.  Ceremony  of  Knighthood. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  took  his  vows  of  knighthood.  There  were  two  orders : 

A.  Knights  Banneret  who  held  estates  and  carried  a square  banner. 

B.  Knights  Bachelor  who  held  estates,  and  carried  a banner  with  an  appendage 
which  was  cut  off  when  he  obtained  his  estates. 

Attaining  the  vows  was  very  serious ; the  knight  fasted  a week,  and  after  taking 
a bath  on  the  night  preceding,  he  held  a solemn  vigil  in  church  praying  at  the  altar 
all  night.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  confession  and  received  the  communion.  He 
then  put  on  a white  robe  as  a token  of  his  purity.  His  sword  was  blessed  and  put 
upon  the  altar  dedicating  it  to  God  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  again  until  he  had  paid 
a sum  of  money  for  it.  It  could  not  now  be  used  for  a wrong  purpose. 

He  took  the  vows  to  help  the  distressed,  to  defend  religion  and  the  ladies.  Swore 
to  keep  his  character  unstained  and  to  uphold  religion.  His  sword  and  spurs  were  now 
put  on  and  the  lord  struck  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  and 
administered  the  oath:  “In  the  name  of  God  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  I dub  thee 
knight,  brave,  bold,  and  loyal”. 

An  esquire  might  be  knighted  before  he  was  twenty-one,  for  some  great  or  heroic 
deed  on  the  battlefield. 
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V.  Joust — a combat  between  two  knights  only. 

Tournament — a combat  between  two  companies  of  knights. 

Ordeal — personal  combat. 

VI.  Causes  of  Decline — The  same  as  effected  the  overthrow  of  Feudalism. 

A.  The  advance  of  civilization. 

B.  Voyages  of  discovery  and  commercial  enterprise. 

C.  Changes  in  mode  of  warfare. 

D.  Stability  of  government. 

E.  Ridicule  by  Cervantes  in  his  Don  Quixote. 

Tales  of  chivalry  were  spread  by  troubadours  going  from  court  to  court  singing 
the  praises  of  some  knight.  After  a time  people  became  accustomed  to  these  tales 
and  in  order  to  excite  their  interest  the  stories  were  exaggerated  till  they  became  posi- 
tively absurd.  After  Cervante’s  Don  Quixote  appeared  these  stories  were  never 
seriously  written  or  received. 

VII.  Good  Effects. 

A.  Reverence  for  womanhood. 

B.  Model  type  of  manhood. 

C.  A sense  of  honor  and  humanity  against  enemies  was  developed. 

VIII.  Bad  Effects. 

A.  Its  exclusive  and  aristocratic  tendencies. 

B.  Duelling  grew  out  of  it. 

IX.  Characteristics  of  chivalry. 

Valor,  courtesy,  hospitality,  loyalty  to  lady  love,  companions  and  sovereign.  In 
addition  to  these  virtues  they  had  those  that  arose  from  religion,  and  from  the  vows 
sworn  upon  being  knighted  which  formed  a part  of  their  daily  life. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  CRUSADES 

ENGLAND 

I.  Introduction. 

A.  Celtic  Period— 55  B.  C. 

* People — They  were  tall,  blue-eyed  and  light-haired.  Those  living  in  the  southern 
part  of  England  had  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  those  living  in  the  north  lived  on  the 
products  of  their  flocks  and  on  the  wild  animals  that  they  killed.  Their  houses  were 
round,  without  windows  and  chimneys.  They  were  barbarians,  but  to  them  we  owe 
the  training  of  domestic  animals ; the  first  working  in  metals ; the  beginning  of  agricul- 
ture and  mining. 

* Religion  - Druidism:  The  religion  of  the  early  Britons  was  Druidism.  It  was  a 
fierce,  strange  belief,  in  which  they  worshiped  the  elements  of  nature,  especially  the 
oak,  and  the  mistletoe.  They  made  human  sacrifices,  using  the  criminals,  and  when 
none  of  these  were  to  be  had,  taking  innocent  people. 

B.  Roman  Period— 55  B.  C. — 410  A.  D. 

*Roman  Invasion — Julius  Caesar  first  led  the  Romans  into  Britain.  He  found 
people  that  were  warlike,  of  some  mechanical  ability  and  with  a slight  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  Rome  celebrated  the  invasion  but  made  no  attempt  to  conquer  the 
country.  One  century  later  the  Romans  subdued  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  Solway, 
made  settlements  and  ruled  the  land  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  Britons 
were  made  slaves,  and  had  to  pay  enormous  taxes  to  the  Roman  conquerors.  Thou- 
sands were  forced  into  the  Roman  Army.  On  account  of  troubles  in  Rome  the  soldiers 
left  the  island  never  to  put  foot  on  British  soil  again.  The  Roman  Dominion  may  be 
traced  by  the  remains  of  ( roads  and  walls,)  and  the  presence  of  a few  Roinan  words 
in  the  English  language. 

C.  Saxon  Period— 499-600  A D. 

1.  English  conquest — 449-600  A.  D. 

After  the  Romans  had  gone,  the  Britons  were  attacked  on  the  north  and  west  by 
fierce  tribes,  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Saxons.  The 
Britons  appealed  to  Rome  for  help,  but  obtained  none  because  the  Romans  were  busily 
engaged  in  wars  at  home.  They  then  turned  to  the  less  fierce  tribes  of  the  Saxons  to 
obtain  help  to  drive  out  the  Scots  and  Piets.  The  Saxons  gave  the  required  aid  and 
then  began  to  conquer  the  Britons,  (see  page  3.) 

Invaders  came  principally  from  three  tribes. 

a.  449— Jutes  from  northern  Denmark  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  con- 
quered East  and  West  Kent  (Canterbury.) 

b.  477— South  Saxons  under  leadership  of  Aelle  and  his  sons  took  the 
land  south  of  that  secured  by  the  Jutes— Sussex  (Chichester). 
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495 — West  Saxons  under  leadership  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric  secured 
Wessex  (Winchester). 

East  Saxons  settled  Essex— Colchester. 

Middle  Saxons  settled  Middlesex — London. 

c.  North  Angles  settled  Northumbria. 

East  Angles  settled  East  Anglia — Norfolk. 

Middle  Angles  settled  Mercia — Suffolk. 

2.  Conversion  to  Christianity,  (see  page  4). 

The  Britons  had  learned  something  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
but  after  the  Saxons  came,  there  was  little  Christianity  left  in  the  country  and  it  became 
a heathen  land.  The  people  worshiped  Woden  as  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
Thor,  his  son,  the  God  of  thunder,  as  the  friend  of  man. 

Augustine  and  the  Conversion  of  the  English.  When  Gregory  became  Pope,  he 
sent  Augustine  with  forty  monks  to  convert  the  English.  The  King  of  Kent,  Ethel- 
bert,  had  married  a French  princess  who  was  a Christian.  Through  her  influence  and 
that  of  Augustine,  the  king  became  converted,  and  within  a year  ten  thousand  people 
were  baptized. 

This  led  also  to  the  conversion  of  the  East  Saxons  of  Northumbria,  627;  and  of 
Wessex  635-642. 

3.  Government. 

a.  National— King  and  Witenagamote. 

b.  Local. 

1.  County — Ealdorman,  Bishop,  Sheriff. 

2 Hundred — Hundred-moot,  Hundred  man. 

3.  Town — Townmoot,  Town-reeve. 

4.  Establishment  English  Monarchy  827,  under  Egbert  by  the  union  of  the 
English  kingdoms. 

5.  Invasion  of  the  Danes — Ravages  by  the  Northmen  whom  the  English 
called  Danes  though  they  came  from  all  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Egbert 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwolf  and  during  his  reign  the  Danes  took  London 
and  Canterbury.  His  son  Ethelbald  became  the  next  ruler  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ethelbert  his  brother,  and  he  in  turn  by  his  brother,  Ethelred  the  First.  The 
Danes  settled  in  Northumbria , East  Anglia , Mercia  and  Wessex.  In  871  nine 
battles  were  fought  with  the  invaders  and  finally  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Aescesdum.  (page  12). 

6.  King  Alfred  the  Great  871-901. 

a.  War  with  the  Danes.  In  876  the  Danes  settled  in  Northumbria,  and 
invaded  Wessex.  Alfred  defeated  them  at  Ethandum  and  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  was  made  whereby  the  Danes  gave  up  Wessex  but  held  East  Anglia 
and  a part  of  Mercia,  the  larger  part  of  England;  but  Alfred  kept  London. 

b.  Soldier — skillful  warrior  but  not  a lover  of  war.  Several  Welsh 
provinces  were  subdued.  The  fleet  was  created. 

c.  Scholar — Revised  the  laws,  separated  judicial  from  the  executive 
department,  encouraged  learning.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  was  arranged  in 
his  reign. 

Edward  the  Elder  901-925.  Annexed  Mercia  to  Wessex,  and  conquered  East 
Anglia  and  Essex,  subdued  the  Scots,  and  became  lord  of  all  Britain.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ethelstan  925-940.  Battle  of  Brunanburh  937  in  which  occurred 
the  defeat  of  the  league  of  the  Scots,  Danes,  and  Welsh.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Eadmund  940-946,  who  was  murdered  and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eadred 
946-955,  who  crushed  a revolt  of  the  Danes  954;  he  was  followed  by  his  nephew  955-959 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Eadgar  955-975  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Edward  who 
was  murdered  978  and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred  the  Second  978-1016. 

Northmen  continued  to  ravage  the  lands,  so  in  991  the  English  planned  to  buy  off 
the  Danes ; the  money  was  paid  but  depredations  continued,  so  Ethelred  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England ; but  he  died  in  1014  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Canute.  The  Danes  had  recovered  all  the  land  they  formerly  held  by  the  Wedmore 
Treaty.  Upon  the  death  of  Ethelred  the  English  chose  Edmund  Ironside,  and  the 
Danes,  Canute  for  their  ruler,  but  peace  was  concluded,  each  holding  their  own  sections. 
After  the  death  of  Edmund  1016  Canute  became  ruler  of  all  England. 

7.  Danish  Rulers  1016-1042. 

Canute  then  his  son  Harold  1035-1040  and  Hardicanute  1040-1042. 

8.  Edward  the  Confessor- -son  of  Ethelred  was  chosen  King  upon  death  of 
Hardicanute.  He  ruled  1042-1066. 
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II.  Norman  Line  of  Kings  in  England  1066=1154. 

A.  Beginning  of  the  Norman  influence. 

1.  Rule  of  Edward  the  Confessor — He  had  been  brought  up  in  Normandy 
and  favored  his  Norman  friends  by  giving  them  gifts,  honors,  and  offices  belonging 
to  the  English.  The  Earl  of  Godwin  led  the  party  opposed  to  the  Norman  favorites 
and  they  were  driven  out.  Edward’s  wife  was  Edith,  daughter  of  Godwin,  but  as 
they  had  no  children,  Edward  appointed  Harold , son  of  Godwin,  his  successor. 
Edward  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  he  had  built. 

2.  Rule  of  Harold — 1066  he  was  crowned,  but  the  Normans  claimed  the 
throne  had  been  promised  to  their  Duke  William,  and  that  Harold  himself  had 
sworn  to  support  him.  Just  at  this  time  the  north  of  England  was  invaded  by 
Hardrada  King  of  Norway.  Seizing  the  opportunity  and  being  supported  by  Pope 
Alexander  II,  William  invaded  England  and  landed  without  resistance,  September 
28,  1066  and  occupied  Hastings.  On  October  14  the  battle  took  place  resulting  in 
victory  for  William  and  death  for  Harold.  William  Conqueror  was  crowned  King 
of  England,  Christmas  Day. 

B.  Norman  Conquest  by  William  the  Conqueror  1066. 

1.  William’s  pretext  for  invasion. 

a.  Edward’s  appointed  heir.  c.  England’s  aversion  to  foreigners. 

b.  Oath  of  Harold  to  support  him.  d.  Blessing  of  the  Pope. 

2.  Means  of  obtaining  the  throne. 

a.  Conquest — Battle  of  Hastings.  b.  Election. 

3.  Completion  of  Conquest — It  took  four  years  before  he  obtained  full  control. 

4.  William’s  method  of  keeping  the  English  subdued. 

a.  Severe  punishment  for  rebellion. 

b.  Castles  built  to  overawe  the  towns  (White  Tower,  London). 

c.  English  not  permitted  to  go  fully  armed. 

d.  Important  positions  given  to  the  Normans. 

e.  Curfew  Bell. 

5.  Results  of  Norman  Conquest. 

a.  Feudal  System  introduced  into  England  in  a modified  fotm. 

b.  England  was  brought  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  the  greatest 
learning  and  statesmanship  in  Europe. 

c.  England  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  continent  thus  making 
the  people  more  progressive.  This  connection  led  England  to  take  so  promi- 
nent a part  in  the  Crusades,  later  on. 

d.  Introduction  of  Romanesque  architecture  or  ‘ ‘round  arch”  into  England. 

e.  English  language  enriched  by  many  French  words. 

f.  A closer  connection  between  the  English  church  and  the  Papacy. 

g.  Centralization  of  England — End  of  disunion  which  threatened  to 
destroy  England. 

h.  Development  of  higher  forms  of  justice. 

i.  Rise  of  regular  taxation. 

j.  Anglo-Saxons  not  destroyed  but  Normans  assimilated. 

Bad  Effects. 

a.  Connection  with  the  French  led  to  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

b.  Separating  Saxon  lowlands  from  the  Scots  put  off  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England  for  centuries. 

c.  Normandy  had  no  literature  of  her  own. 

d.  Vice  and  effeminate  fashion — Normans,  selfish,  grasping,  and 
treacherous. 

e.  Pure  Teutonic  language  wrecked. 

f.  Independent  self-government  of  a nation  purely  Teutonic  not  only  in 
blood  but  in  character  and  institutions  was  lost. 

C.  The  Norman  Rule. 

1.  William  1-1066-1087  (Mathilda  of  Flanders). 

a.  Barons  kept  in  check  by 

1.  All  inhabitants  had  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  in  preference  to 
their  lords  (Meeting  Salisbury  Plains). 

2.  Distribution  of  small  scattered  estates  to  the  nobles. 

3.  Doomsday  Book — contained  a complete  survey  of  all  property  in 
England.  It  formed  a basis  for  taxation,  a muster  roll  of  the  nation,  and  a means  of 
settling  disputes. 

4.  Sovereign  rights  were  not  given  to  the  nobles. 
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5.  Shire  courts  were  still  maintained,  thus  giving  people  local  self- 

government. 

b.  Government. 

1.  Feudal  system  in  a modified  form. 

2.  The  Witenagemote  became  the  Great  Council. 

c.  William  and  the  Church. 

1.  Hildebrand  or  Pope  Gregory  VII  (1073-1085)  early  became  the 
leader  of  a reform  party. 

His  Aims — 

a.  To  be  temporal  head  of  all  Christendom,  subordinating  the 

state  to  the  church. 

b.  To  abolish  lay  investiture.  This  caused  the  greatest  trouble 
among  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

c.  To  abolish  simony — the  purchase  and  sale  of  benefices  in  the 

various  countries. 

d.  To  establish  ecclesiastical  courts. 

e.  To  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  which  had  come  to  be 

disregarded. 

2.  William’s  position. 

a.  He  acknowledged  Hildebrand  as  spiritual  head. 

b.  He  established  ecclesiastical  courts. 

c.  He  advised  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

d.  Lay  investiture  was  not  pressed. 

Investiture — The  great  ecclesiastics  held  temporal  estates 
and  jurisdiction  which  made  them  feudal  subjects.  They  were  invested  with  this 
right  by  the  kings  presenting  them  a staff  and  ring.  This  made  it  possible  to  keep 
out  people  not  acceptable  to  the  kings  that  might  otherwise  be  elected  by  the  clergy, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  clergy  were  dependent  on  the  layman, and  it  was  considered 
sacrilegious  for  any  one  but  the  church  to  bestow  anything  which  marked  a spiritual 
function.  This  condition  continued  through  the  reigns  of  William  I,  William  II,  and 
Henry  I. 

d.  Three  struggles  of  his  reign,  with  disaffected  English — Norman 
Barons — his  sons. 

2.  William  Rufus  or  William  11-1087-1100. 

He  was  nominated  by  his  father  to  succeed  him.  He  ruled  as  a despot, 
and  by  mercenaries  kept  down  his  opponents. 

a.  He  was  a cruel  ruler  and  the  Norman  barons  rebelled  against  him, 
preferring  his  brother  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  rule  them;  but  the  English 
remained  loyal  to  William. 

b.  Anselm  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of 

Lanfranc. 

c.  Death — killed  accidentally  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  or,  as 
supposed  by  some,  killed  by  someone  who  had  been  robbed  of  a home  to  make  the 
New  Forest. 

3.  Henry  I — 1100-1135.  (Mathilda  of  Scotland). 

Warrior  and  fine  statesman,  supported  by  lommon  people. 

a.  Four  popular  acts. 

1.  Gave  the  first  written  charter  of  liberties. 

2.  Married  the  Saxon  princess  Mathilda  or  Maud  of  Scotland,  a 
descendant  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

3.  Recalled  Anselm. 

4.  Imprisoned  Flambard. 

b.  Acquisition  of  Normandy  1106 — Robert,  the  older  brother,  being  absent 
on  the  Crusade,  Henry  took  possession  of  England.  When  Robert  returned,  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  England,  and  later,  by  Battle  of  Tinchebrai  1106,  lost  Normandy. 

c.  Settlement  of  the  right  of  church  investiture. 

d.  Plan  of  Succession. 

After  the  death  of  his  son  William,  by  shipwreck,  Henry  I declared 
his  daughter  Mathilda  heir  to  the  throne.  (Pragmatic  Sanction). 

e.  Revival  of  Learning— University  of  Oxford. 

4.  Stephen  1135-1154,  Mathilda  of  Boulogne. 

a.  Supremacy  of  Barons. 

1.  Mathilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  was  left 
in  care  of  his  nephew,  Stephen,  who  secured  his  own  election  by  the  barons  who  had 
previously  sworn  to  support  Mathilda.  Salic  Law — No  women  could  inherit  an  estate. 
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2.  Battle  Standard  1138  — Mathilda’s  uncle  David,  King  of  the 
Scots,  fought  for  her  rights,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Standard. 

3.  Civil  War — Mathilda  came  to  England  in  1139  and  war  ensued, 
Stephen  being  taken  prisoner;  but  she  was  so  unpopular  she  was  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land and  Stephen  released. 

4.  Peace  of  Wallingford  1153.  Stephen  was  to  retain  the  King- 
dom but  be  succeeded  by  Mathilda’s  oldest  son  (Henry  II). 

b.  Condition  of  Country — It  was  a time  of  lawlessness,  outrages  per- 
petrated by  barons  and  mercenary  soldiers,  property  destroyed,  lands  laid  waste 
almost  to  the  point  of  famine. 

CRUSADES  1096-1273 

I.  Definition — Crusade  is  a name  applied  to  any  of  the  religious  expeditions  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  undertaken  by  the  Christians  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans.  They  wore  a red  cross  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, so  from  the  Latin  crux , a cross,  they  were  called  Crusaders. 

II.  Causes — 

A.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Pil- 
grimages had  been  going  on  and  had  greatly  increased  since  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  of  Rome,  had  made  a pilgrimage  and  also  with  the 
approach  of  the  millennium. 

B.  Desecration  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem. 

C.  Call  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  for  help  against  the  Turks. 

D.  Desire  to  expiate  a bad  life  by  a new  and  holy  adventure. 

E.  The  turbulence  of  Western  Europe. 

F.  Commercial  or  political  immunity  from  debt,  crime,  etc. 

G.  Ignorance,  misery,  and  poverty  of  daily  life. 

H.  Chivalry,  religious  enthusiasm,  love  of  adventure,  curiosity,  ambition. 

III.  Immediate  Cause — 

A.  Cruel  treatment  of  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem. 

B.  Preachings  of  Peter  the  Hermit  of  Amiens.  He  traveled  about  Europe  and 
with  his  great  eloquence  described  the  suffering  and  desecration  of  the  holy  things. 

C.  Council  Clermont  1095 — Pope  Urban  II  aided  Peter  the  Hermit,  addressing 
the  great  assemblage  at  the  Council,  and  thousands  knelt  and  became  enrolled  in  the 
cause. 

IV.  First  Crusade  1096-1099. 

A.  The  first  expedition  was  an  undisciplined,  disorderly  host.  Half  perished 
before  reaching  Bulgaria  and  the  rest  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

B.  Second  Expedition. 

1.  Chiet  Leader — Godfrey  Bouillon  (one  of  the  other  leaders  was  Robert  of 
Normandy,  brother  of  William  II  of  England). 

2.  Chief  Events. 

a.  Siege  of  Niccea — It  surrendered  and  was  given  to  Emperor  Alexius. 

b.  Battle  Dorylceum — Turks  defeated. 

c.  Capture  of  Edessa  and  the  Latin  principality  established. 

d.  Double  Siege  of  Antioch — Christians  besieged  Antioch.  Finally  by 
treachery  they  gained  admittance  to  the  city,  but  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  Turks 
which  they  finally  vanquished. 

e.  Capture  Jerusalem  July  i<,  ioqo,  and  the  kingdom  thus  established 
lasted  50  years. 

f.  Battle  Ascalon — a victory  for  the  Crusaders. 

V.  Second  Crusade  1147-1149 — was  a failure. 

In  1187  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  Saladin,  so  an  attack  was  made 
on  him  in  the 

VI.  Third  Crusade  1189-1192. 

A.  Leaders — Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  II  of  France,  and  Richard  I of 
England  or  (Richard  the  Lion-hearted). 

B.  Results — Frederick  Barbarossa  was  drowned  1190.  Capture  of  Acre  and 
one  or  two  coast  towns.  Philip  and  Richard  then  quarreled,  the  former  returned  to 
France;  the  latter  continued  thd  expedition,  but  only  accomplished  making  a three- 
years’  truce  with  Saladin  in  which  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem. 

VII.  Fourth  Crusade  1202-1204. 

Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Crusades  and  a Latin  dynasty  established. 
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VIII.  There  were  other  crusades  in  the  East  after  this,  but  they  were  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Children’s  Crusades  1212. 

From  5 to  7 crusades  1217-1270. 

In  the  West. 

Albigens  Crusade  1209-1229 — against  heretics.  (See  page  24). 

Teutonic  Knights  in  Prussia  1226-1283 — against  heathens. 

Perpetual  Spanish  Crusade  up  to  1492 — against  infidels. 

IX.  Why  Crusades  came  to  an  end. 

A.  Novelty  had  worn  off. 

B.  Hardships  endured  while  on  them. 

C.  Nothing  accomplished  for  the  great  loss  of  life  and  money. 

D.  Europeans  had  new  interests  at  home. 

E.  Hatred  of  Mohammedans  had  died  out  to  a great  extent. 

X.  Results  of  Crusades. 

A.  General  Results. 

They  were  a failure  in  their  one  great  purpose,  but  they  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  power  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  though  at  a tremendous  loss  of  life  and  money. 

B.  Effect  on  Government. 

1.  Increased  the  power  of  the  kings. 

2.  Weakened  feudalism,  for  by  the  increased  supply  of  money  from  com- 
merce it  was  possible  to  pay  with  money  rather  than  service. 

3-  Led  to  the  rise  of  free  cities.  Cities  in  Europe  grew  because  of  the  increased 
trade.  Guilds  protecting  this  trade  caused  the  growth  and  freedom  of  these  cities. 

C.  Effect  on  Church. 

1.  Increased  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  church,  which  became 
wealthier. 

D.  Effect  on  Education. 

1.  Men  became  broader-minded  and  we  see  increased  mental  activity  which 
gave  rise  to  scholasticism , leading  later  to  universities  and  the  revival  of  learning. 

2.  A knowledge  of  the  customs  and  products  of  the  East  became  a great 
educating  influence. 

3.  Increased  knowledge  of  geography  and  science. 

E.  Material  Results. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens. 

2.  Knowledge  of  ship-building  and  the  various  arts, manufactures  and  inven- 
tions of  Asia  were  introduced  into  Europe  (sugar,  spices,  silks,  satins,  etc.) 

3.  Increased  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  due  to  carrying  of  men 
and  supplies. 

4.  It  made  known  commercial  routes  to  and  from  the  East.  The  desire  to 
shorten  the  time  necessary  to  reach  the  East,  made  navigation  an  important  study 
and  gave  an  incentive  to  geographical  discovery.  Columbus  had  the  same  object  in 
view,  a short  route  to  the  East,  when  he  set  sail  on  his  first  voyage. 

5.  It  led  to  the  prominence  of  many  Italian  cities — Venice  and  Genoa  were 
supreme  till  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  passage  around  Cape  Good  Hope. 

6.  Rise  of  Western  architecture  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern. 

F.  Social  Results. 

1.  Social  distinction  between  classes  less  severe,  undermining  the  caste 

system. 

2.  Rise  of  the  Third  Estate — heretofore  there  were  but  two  divisions,  the 
clergy  and  nobility;  but  now  a third  arose,  made  up  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 

3.  It  increased  the  use  of  surnames. 

4.  It  had  a refining  influence  on  the  West. 

5.  It  increased  chivalry. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE— FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THEIR  RIVALRY 

ENGLAND 

The  early  Plantagenets— The  Angevins— 1154-1399— Period  of  Constitutional 
Growth. 

I.  Henry  II  1154-1189  (Eleanor  of  Aquitaine).  Son  of  Empress  and  Count  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou. 

A.  Possessions — 

Anjou  and  Touraine  from  his  father. 

Normandy  and  Maine  from  his  mother. 
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Poitou  (county)  and  Aquitaine  (duchy)  from  his  wife,  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VII. 

(Later  he  partially  conquered  Ireland.) 

B.  Conditions  in  England  on  his  accession — anarchy  and  confusion. 

C.  Reforms — He  brought  peace  and  prosperity  to  England  by 

1.  Destroying  castles,  subduing  barons,  banishing  mercenaries  and  reform- 
ing coinage. 

2.  Trial  of  clergy  in  civil  courts. 

3.  Scutage-reorganization  of  the  national  militia — permitted  the  barons  to 
pay  money  instead  of  military  service  and  so  weakened  their  power. 

4.  Commencement  of  trial  by  jury. 

D.  Contest  with  Thomas  a Becket. 

Thomas  a Becket  had  been  a chancelor  and  strongly  supported  the  king. 
The  clergy  had  been  tried  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  abuses  had  crept  in,  so  the  king 
ordered  that  the  trials  be  held  in  the  civil  courts.  The  clergy  opposed  this  and  he 
made  Thomas  k Becket  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1162,  expecting  to  receive  his  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  measure.  Becket,  however,  opposed  him.  At  a council  of  the 
barons  and  clergy  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  passed  1164.  These  sub- 
jected the  clergy  in  a large  measure  to  the  king’s  will.  Becket  agreed  to  these  meas- 
ures, but  later  refused  to  observe  them  and  was  absolved  by  the  Pope  and  then  fled 
to  France. 

He  returned,  and  Henry  expressing  a desire  to  be  rid  of  him,  four  of  his  knights 
took  this  as  a command  and*  slew  Becket,  December  29,  1170,  who  was  then  made  a 
saint.  Henry  made  great  concessions  to  the  Pope  and  did  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
Becket. 

E.  Contest  with  his  sons,  1189,  caused  his  death  of  a broken  heart. 

II.  Richard  I or  Richard  the  Lion=hearted  1189-1199.  (Berengaria  of  Navarre). 

A.  Third  Crusade-money  raised  by 

1.  taxing  heavily. 

2.  robbing  the  Jews. 

3.  selling  offices  of  church  and  state. 

4.  selling  charters  to  the  cities. 

Result — Philip  II  or  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard  soon  quarreled 
on  the  Crusade,  the  former  returned  to  France,  but  Richard  continued  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Crusade  was  a failure,  and  on  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked  and  taken  prisoner 
to  Austria,  but  was  finally  released  on  payment  of  a ransom.  (See  page  20). 

B.  Intrigues  of  John  and  Philip  II. 

While  Richard  was  prisoner  in  Austria,  Philip  did  all  he  could  to  weaken  his 
power  in  England.  John,  Richard’s  brother,  had  been  made  regent,  and,  as  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  Richard,  John  claimed  the  throne.  When  Richard  was  released, 
he  made  war  upon  Philip,  but  was  mortally  wounded. 

III.  John—  1199-1216.  Isabelle  of  Angoulene. 

A.  Struggle  with  Philip  (II)  Augustus  of  France. 

1.  Cause — Many  preferred  to  have  Arthur,  John’s  nephew,  as  ruler. 
Philip  Augustus  espoused  his  cause.  In  the  war  following,  John  seized  Arthur  and 
had  him  murdered. 

2.  Result — John,  being  a feudal  tenant,  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Paris  before  Philip  to  answer  the  charges.  He  refused  and  forfeited  all  his  English 
possessions  in  France,  except  Aquitaine. 

3.  Battle  Bouvines  in  Flanders  1214— John  later  joined  the  Germans 
and  Flemish  against  Philip  Augustus,  but  the  French  were  victorious  in  battle  and 
John  returned  to  England. 

B.  Struggle  with  the  Pope. 

1 Cause — Appointment  of  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury, ordered  by  the  Pope  in  opposition  to  John’s  views. 

2.  Kjccommunication  and  Interdict — John  was  excommunicated  and 
Philip  of  France  was  ordered  to  seize  his  throne.  England  was  placed  under  inter- 
dict, that  is,  church  services  were  forbidden. 

3.  Submission  of  fohn—He  made  himself  vassal  of  the  Pope  and  re- 
ceived England  as  a fief  from  the  Pope,  paying  him  a yearly  rent  for  the  same. 

C.  Struggle  with  the  Barons. 

1.  Cause — John’s  bad  government. 

2.  Result — Foundation  of  English  liberty  laid,  in  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  at  Runnymede,  1215- 
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D.  Magna  Charter,  1215,  based  on  the  reforms  of  Henry  I and  II. 

1.  Rights  of  Englishmen  to  justice,  good  government,  and  protection  of 
life  and  property. 

E.  War  with  the  Barons  due  to  John’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charter.  John  and  his  mercenaries  fought  against  the  barons,  aided  by  the 
French,  but  the  death  of  John,  1216,  put  an  end  to  the  trouble. 

IV.  Henry  III  1216-1272.  (Eleanor  of  Provence). 

A.  Henry  was  so  weak  a monarch  and  bestowed  so  much  on  his  foreign  favor- 
ites that,  according  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  1258,  the  power  of  the  king  was  exer- 
cised by  a council  of  fifteen  barons,  meeting  three  times  a year. 

B.  War  with  the  Barons  1263-1267. 

1.  Causes — 

a.  Civil  offices  filled  by  foreigners,  mostly  French. 

b.  Ecclesiastical  offices  filled  by  Italians. 

c.  Excessive  taxation  and  papal  taxes. 

d.  Rebuilding  Westminster  Abbey  requiring  a great  deal  of  money. 

e.  General  misgovernment. 

f.  Sicilian  expedition — accepted  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son, 

Edmund. 

2.  Battles — 

a.  Lewes  1264 — Henry  defeated. 

b.  Evesham  1265 — Barons  joined  Prince  Edward ; Simon  de  Montfort, 
leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  killed. 

3.  Principal  Event — Representatives  of  the  common  people  were  called  to 
Parliament  by  Simon  de  Montfort. 

4.  Henry  III  reissued  the  Great  Charter,  omitting  the  articles  relating  to 
taxation.  He  taxed  movable  and  personal  property,  so  now  the  merchants  in  the 
towns  were  taxed.  This  made  them  desire  a voice  in  the  Council,  or  Parliament,  as  it 
was  now  called. 

5.  Origin  and  Growth  of  Parliament. 

a.  Parliament  is  a national  assembly  in  which  all  classes  are  brought 
together  either  in  person  or  by  representatives. 

b.  The  Great  Council  was  first  called  Parliament  in  1246.  In  1254 
counties  were  represented  by  two  knights  from  each  shire.  In  1265  every  city  and 
town  favorable  to  Simon  de  Montfort  sent  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1295  Edward  I called  the  first  perfect 
Parliament  ( Model  Parliament').  Later  Parliament  was  separated  into  two  houses. 

c.  Powers  gained  by  Parliament — 

1.  Control  taxation.  (Edward  I). 

2.  Right  to  depose  the  King.  (Edward  II). 

3.  Great  influence  in  general  government.  (Edward  III). 

4.  House  of  Commons — Impeachment. 

FRANCE 

France  under  the  Capetians  987-1328.  Beginning  of  the  French  Kingdom. 

I.  Hugh  Capet,  987-996,  Duke  of  France,  chosen  king  July  3,  987,  but  the  great 
feudal  .states  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of  the  king’s  control. 

II.  Robert,  996-1031,  son  of  Hugh — very  weak,  constant  war  with  the  nobles. 

III.  Henry  I,  son  of  Robert,  1031-1060. 

Truce  of  God  1041 — Church  decreed  that  all  wars  cease  on  holidays  and  from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning  of  each  week. 

Crown  had  become  hereditary,  so  he  was  succeeded  by 

IV.  Philip  I 1060-1108. 

A.  Conquest  England  by  Normans  1066-  (See  page  18). 

B.  First  Crusade  1096.  (See  page  20). 

V.  Louis  VI  1108-1137. 

Marriage  of  his  son,  Louis  VII,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  of  Aquitaine 
and  heiress  to  Poitou,  Guyenne  and  Gascony. 

VI.  Louis  VII  1137-1180. 

A.  Second  Crusade.  (See  page  20). 

B.  Lost  control  of  Southern  France  by  the  divorce  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  who 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  later  became  King  of  England. 
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VII.  Philip  II  Augustus  1180-1223. 

A.  Third  Crusade  undertaken  with  Richard  of  England.  (See  page  20). 

B.  Struggles  with  his  English  vassals,  Henry  II,  Richard,  and  John. 

1.  Battle  Bouvines  1214,  French  victorious,  king’s  power  increased  by  the 
awakening  of  a national  spirit.  (See  page  22). 

2 Philip  gained  five  northern  provinces  of  France  from  England. 

C.  War  with  Albigenses  begun — a religious  sect  in  Southern  France  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  priesthood,  etc.,  with  result  that  their  country  1270  was  taken  by 
the  crown  under  Louis  IX. 

VIII.  Louis  VIII  1223-1226. 

Continuation  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

IX.  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis)  1226-1270. 

A.  End  of  the  war  with  Albigenses,  the  sect  destroyed  and  their  land  taken  by 
the  crown. 

B.  End  of  the  Crusades. 

C.  In  1234  defeated  Henry  III  of  England  who  came  to  help  the  Barons. 

D.  Reforms — 

1.  Wager  of  battle  forbidden. 

2.  Parliament  made  the  highest  court,  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  king 
from  feudal  courts. 

He  was  a wise  ruler  and  encouraged  education.  He  has  been  known  as  the 
French  Alfred.  Sorbonne,  the  famous  college  for  ecclesiastics,  was  founded  by 
Robert  of  Sorbon  in  this  reign,  1252. 

By  conquest,  treaty,  and  political  marriage  alliances,  one  another  of  the  feudal 
fiefs  were  added  to  the  royal  domains,  so  that  finally  the  greater  part  belonged  to  the 
crown.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  or  Louis  IX,  the  “French  Alfred,” 
France  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  compact  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  most  noteworthy  events  of  this  period  were 

A.  The  acquisition  by  the  French  crown  of  the  English  possessions  in  France. 

B.  The  Crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

C.  Crusades  against  Albigenses. 

D.  The  abolition  of  the  Knights  Templars — an  immensely  wealthy  order, 
whose  wealth  Philip  IV  (1285-1314)  desired,  were  accused  of  impiety,  arrested  and 
destroyed  by  his  command  and  that  of  Pope  Clement  V,  who  was  subject  to  Philip. 

E.  The  admission  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  States-General. 

Rise  of  Burghers. 

A.  City  Charters. 

The  trades  and  artisans  had  grown  in  wealth  and  power,  and  so  had  united 
to  protect  their  interests.  City  Charters  were  sometimes  granted  by  the  kings  so 
that  they  could  administer  justice  within  their  limits. 

B.  Hanseatic  League. 

This  was  a confederation  of  cities  of  Northern  Germany  and  adjacent  coun- 
tries called  Hansa  towns,  numbering  about  ninety.  They  were  banded  together  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  for  its  protection  from  pirates, 
robbers,  and  hostile  governments. 

C.  Guilds. 

1.  Merchant-Guilds — In  large  towns  the  merchants  formed  associations  for 
the  mutual  protection  and  the  advancement  of  trade. 

2.  Craft-Guilds — Artisans  had  similar  societies,  called  craft-guilds. 

3.  Peace-Guilds — Men  constituted  a voluntary  police  force  to  preserve  order. 

4.  Social  and  Religious  Guilds — These  made  provisions  for  feasts  and 
religious  services,  and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick. 

Religious  Orders — 

Many  new  orders  were  formed,  composed  of  strong  and  vigorous  men  who 
sought  the  work  from  choice.  Carthusian  and  Cistercian  spread  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  mendicant  orders  arose,  of  which  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders  were  very  prominent. 

Literature  and  Learning. 

A.  Scholasticism  meant  a school  of  philosophy.  It  employed  the  deductive 
methods  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  used  logic  to  put  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
theology,  and  religious  ideas  involved,  into  scientific  shape. 

1.  Excellencies  of  the  System  : Accurate  method — loyalty  to  truth — cul- 
ture and  learning — chivalric  enthusiasm— dauntless  courage. 
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B.  Rise  of  Universities. 

As  Christianity  spread,  there  arose  a necessity  to  teach  Christian  doctrines. 
The  schools  in  which  these  were  taught  were  known  as  Monastic  Schools , because 
they  were  a part  of  the  monasteries  which  at  that  time  controlled  all  education. 

With  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  learning  seemed  to  be  in  a dead  condi- 
tion, surviving  only  in  the  monasteries  of  Ireland.  They  sent  teachers  all  over  who 
founded  monasteries.  Out  of  these  schools  grew  the  universities.  Students  flocked 
to  certain  teachers  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  that  particular  subject 
and  so  the  demand  was  met  for  distinguished  instruction  in  certain  subjects,  as  law, 
medicine,  theology,  etc.  (See  Monastic  System,  page  6). 

C.  Development  of  Literature. 

1.  In  France — troubadours  and  trouveres. 

2.  In  Italy — Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 

3.  In  Spain — Poem  of  Cid. 

4.  In  Germany— the  Minnesingers  and  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  (Iliad  of 
Germany). 

5.  In  England — the  Chronicles. 

D.  Development  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

SECOND  CRUSADE  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE— SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THEIR  RIVALRY 

ENGLAND 

I.  Edward  I 1272-1307.  (Eleanor  of  Castile — Margaret  of  France). 

A.  When  his  father,  Henry  III,  died,  Edward  I was  away  on  a Crusade,  but  was 
proclaimed  king. 

B.  Model  Parliament  1295— All  classes  were  represented.  He  was  the  first 
king  to  call  representatives  of  the  common  people.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  it 
had  begun  to  be  separated  into  two  distinct  bodies. 

C.  Conquest  of  Wales  1282. 

The  Welsh  were  descendants  of  the  early  Britons,  whom  the  Saxons  had 
driven  West.  Edward  I marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  several  battles  and 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  ruler.  In  order  to  please  them,  Edward  prom- 
ised them  a prince  born  in  their  own  country  and  who  had  never  spoken  a word  of 
English.  This  was  his  baby  son,  a few  months  old,  born  in  Wales;  so  hereafter  the 
king’s  eldest  son  has  always  had  the  title,  Prince  of  Wales. 

D.  War  with  Scotland  1295-1328. 

1.  Cause — Question  of  Succession  in  Scotland. 

Balliol  and  Bruce  both  claimed  the  Scottish  throne.  Edward  was  asked 
to  settle  the  dispute.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Balliol,  but  insisted  that  he  should  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  overlord.  Balliol  was  obliged  to  accept  these  terms.  He  be- 
came king,  but  soon  died,  and  his  son  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  King  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  English  King  as  his  overlord. 

2.  Battle  of  Dtinbar — First  Conquest  of  Scotland. 

Edward  at  once  attacked  Scotland,  was  victorious  and  was  recognized  as 
ruler.  He  brought  back  the  Stone  of  Scone  to  England.  The  Scotch  Kings  always 
sat  on  this  when  they  were  crowned.  Edward  had  it  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  the  coroaation  chair,  and  all  English  monarchs  since  then  have  been  crowned  on 
it.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  stone  Jacob  rested  his  head  on  when  he  dreamed 
of  the  Ladder  to  Heaven.  It  was  taken  to  Egypt,  to  Spain,  and  then  to  Scotland. 

3.  William  Wallace  was  a Scotch  patriot  who  led  his  country  against  Eng- 
land. He  was  successful  at  Sterling. 

4.  Battle  of  Falkirk — The  Second  Conquest  of  Scotland. 

Edward  attacked  the  Scotch  under  Wallace  and  completely  defeated  him, 
and  Wallace  was  beheaded. 

5.  Robert  Bruce — He  seized  the  Scotch  throne  and  Edward  marched  against 
him,  but  died  just  in  sight  of  Scotland. 

6.  Battle  of  Bannockburn — Bruce  overran  Scotland  and  stirred  the  people 
to  action.  Edward  II  marched  against  him,  and  at  Bannockburn  was  completely  de- 
feated. After  several  attempts  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Bruce,  Edward  II  was 
finally  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Scotland. 

II.  Edward  II,  son  of  Edward  I,  1307-1327.  Isabel  of  France. 

The  most  important  event  in  this  reign  was  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
King  had  so  many  foreign  favorites  and  was  so  extravagant  that  a council  of  twenty- 
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one  bishops  and  barons  was  appointed  to  regulate  his  household  and  reform  the 
abuses  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  finally  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  later  murdered. 

FRANCE— LAST  OF  THE  CAPETIANS 

I.  Philip  111  1270-1285,  unimportant  reign. 

II.  Philip  IV  1285-1314. 

A.  War  with  England  and  Flanders. 

1.  Agreement  between  Edward  I of  England  and  Philip  IV  that  Edward 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  Normandy  upon  receipt  of  a sum  of  money  and  a guaran- 
tee that  he  was  not  to  forfeit  any  other  French  possession. 

2.  In  1292  trouble  between  the  English  and  French  sailors.  Philip  as  over- 
lord  summoned  Edward  I to  appear  before  him  to  answer  the  charges.  He  sent  his 
brother  instead,  but  Philip  claimed  his  possessions  were  forfeited  because  of  his  non- 
appearance  and  so  took  Guienne. 

3.  1294-1297  War  between  England  and  France.  England  was  supported 
by  Flanders  and  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  King  of  the  Romans,  while  France  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Welsh  and  Scots.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Flanders  and  Gascony, 
Philip  being  successful. 

4.  Result — Edward  was  kept  in  England  on  account  of  the  war  with  Scotland, 
so  peace  was  declared  1 299,  each  one  keeping  the  territory  they  then  held,  Flanders 
going  to  France,  and  the  arrangement  was  made  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with 
Philip’s  sister,  Margaret,  and  that  of  his  son,  Edward  II,  to  Philip’s  daughter, 
Isabelle. 

Flanders  revolted,  and  in  battle  of  Courtrai  1302  France  was  defeated  and 
Flanders  freed,  except  four  towns.  Philip  acknowledged  their  independence  1305. 

B.  Conflict  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

1.  Cause — Philip’s  effort  to  tax  the  clergy. 

2.  Boniface  forbade  this,  and  the  trouble  grew  until  the  king  appealed  to  the 
nation,  calling  the  Third  Estate  to  the  States  General.  They  all  heartily  supported 
their  king.  Boniface  then  excommunicated  Philip  and  prepared  to  depose  him  and 
give  his  throne  to  Emperor  Albert  I. 

3.  Babylonian  Captivity  (1309-1379) — Upon  the  death  of  Boniface,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Benedict  XI,  who  died  after  nine  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clem- 
ent V,  a Frenchman,  elected  through  the  influence  of  Philip.  The  church  and  king 
were  then  reconciled  and  the  papal  residence  changed  to  Avignon.  1309-1376  there 
followed  seven  Popes  favorable  to  French  influence.  This  time  in  Papal  History  is 
known  as  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 

C.  Suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars,-  whose  wealth  Philip  desired.  (See 
page  24). 

III.  Rule  of  Philip’s  three  sons. 

A.  Louis  X,  1314-1316. 

B.  Philip  V,  1316-1322,  who  claimed,  according  to  Salic  Law,  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France,  so  the  daughter  of  Louis  X was  ineligible. 

C.  Charles  IV,  1322-1328,  being  without  male  issue,  a younger  line  of  Capets 
succeeded  in  the  House  of  Valois. 

HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR  1338-1453 

1.  Period  1338-1360 

2.  Period  1369-1396 

3.  Period  1415-1453 

I.  Causes — 

A.  The  assistance  given  by  the  French  to  the  Scotch  in  their  war  with  England. 

B.  The  interference  of  the  French  with  the  English  wool  trade  in  Flanders. 

C.  The  shelter  given  by  the  French  to  David  Bruce. 

D.  The  shelter  g;ven  by  the  English  to  Robert  of  Artois. 

E.  The  claim  of  Edward  III  to  the  French  throne. 

F.  Attempt  of  Philip  VI  to  take  Aquitaine. 

II.  First  Period. 

A.  From  1338  to  1340  Edward  III  carried  on  an  uneventful  campaign  in 
Flanders. 

B.  Naval  Battle  of  Sluys  1340.  The  English  fleet  defeated  the  French  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Sluys  with  great  slaughter. 

C.  Battle  of  Crecy  1346-  Edward  landed  in  France  and  plundered  and  burned 
the  villages  until  he  reached  Crecy,  where  he  was  met  by  the  French  Army,  very 
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much  larger  than  his  own,  but  consisting  of  untrained  peasants,  and  knights  clad 
in  heavy  armor ; while  Edward’s  forces  were  well  trained  soldiers.  The  French  were 
defeated  and  Edward  marched  to  Calais. 

D.  Siege  of  Calais  1347.  Edward  besieged  the  town.  The  defenders  held  out 
nearly  a year  and  surrendered  only  because  they  were  starving. 

E.  Black  Death — Owing  to  this  plague,  there  was  a few  years’  truce. 

F.  Battle  of  Poiters  1356.  Edward’s  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  marched  into 
Southern  France  and  there  was  surrounded  by  the  French,  but  he  was  so  skilful  in  his 
attack  that  the  French  were  driven  off  with  great  slaughter  and  the  French  King, 
John,  was  captured. 

G.  Peace  Bretigny  1360. 

1.  The  English  were  to  give  up  their  Flemish  allies. 

2.  The  French  were  to  give  up  their  Scottish  allies. 

3.  The  English  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  French  throne. 

4.  The  French  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to  Aquitaine. 

5.  The  French  were  allowed  to  ransom  King  John  of  France. 

III.  Second  Period  1369-1396. 

The  second  period  was  without  brilliant  results  on  either  side,  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  Charles  V of  France.  At  its  close,  England  had  lost  all  her  possessions  in 
southern  France,  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne. 

IV.  Third  Period  1415-1453. 

A.  Cause — Henry  V thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  get  a wife,  a fortune, 
and  a French  crown.  War  with  France  was  always  popular  in  England,  and  the 
king  approved  of  it,  as  it  took  the  attention  of  the  people  from  home  affairs.  The 
French  King  refused  to  give  the  enormous  dowry  Henry  demanded  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  England  took  this  as  a declaration  of  war. 

B.  Events — 

1.  Henry  V besieged  Harfleur , left  a garrison  there,  and  then  marched  on, 
intending  to  move  north  to  Calais  and  await  re-inforcements. 

2.  Battle  of  Agincourt  1415.  Henry  met  the  enemy  at  a place  between 
Calais  and  Crecy.  The  French  had  six  times  as  many  men  as  the  English,  but  the 
rain  ruined  the  bows  of  the  French,  who  had  to  plow  in  the  mud  on  horses,  while  the 
English  were  light  on  foot  and  could  move  with  greater  ease.  The  English  were 
successful. 

3.  Treaty  of  Troyes  1420.  Henry  gained  all  he  planned  to  gain;  he 
obtained  large  sums  of  money,  the  French  princess,  Catherine,  in  marriage,  and  the 
promise  of  the  French  crown  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Charles  VI.  Henry  V died 
shortly  after. 

V.  Renewal  of  the  War.  His  uncle,  Henry  VI  of  England,  the  regent,  sent  a force 
into  France  and  in  1428  besieged  Orleans , a great  stronghold.  The  French  held  out 
bravely,  but  were  on  the  point  of  surrender  when  aid  came  in  the  person  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a poor  peasant  girl,  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  a vision  order- 
ing her  to  relieve  Orleans  and  have  Charles  crowned  at  Rheims  as  Charles  VII  of 
France.  Some  believed  her  to  be  an  angel,  others  a witch.  She  accomplished  what 
she  set  out  to  do,  then  sought  to  retire.  This  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  and  she 
continued  to  lead  the  French  army,  but  seemed  to  have  lost  her  power.  The  French 
were  defeated,  and  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Rouen  as  a witch. 

VI.  Results  of  the  War. 

1453 — Peace : The  war  ended  quite  as  much  because  both  sides  were  tired  of 
fighting,  as  for  any  other  reason.  Calais  was  the  only  bit  of  ground  in  all  France  that 
belonged  to  the  English.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  increased. 

It  destroyed  the  French  feudal  aristocracy,  increasing  the  power  of  the  king.  It 
awakened  a feeling  of  nationality  and  restored  Aquitaine  to  France. 

ENGLAND 

I.  Edward  III  (1327-1377).  Philippa  of  Hainault. 

A.  Peace  with  Scotland  1328. 

B.  Hundred  Years’  War  Begun.  (See  page  26). 

C.  Black  Death — Effect:  It  made  the  laborers  so  independent  that  they  would 
not  work  unless  they  received  greater  salaries,  and  the  serfs  ran  away  from  the 
manors.  At  last  it  was  settled  by  Parliament  that  they  should  return  to  their  masters 
and  have  the  same  pay  as  before  the  Black  Death. 
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D.  English  Wool  Trade — Flemish  Weavers. 

The  chief  allies  of  England  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War  were  the  people  of 
Flanders,  because  they  wanted  to  buy  English  wool.  England  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool,  but  wove  only  coarse  cloth.  Flanders  bought  the  wool,  made  fine  cloth, 
and  sold  it  to  England. 

During  the  Scottish  War,  France,  aiding  Scotland,  seized  English  vessels 
carrying  wool  to  Flanders,  and  this  greatly  injured  the  business  and  many  Flemish 
weavers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

E.  Passing  of  Serfdom — Beginning  of  English  Manufactures. 

During  the  Crusades,  the  lords  had  allowed  tenants  or  villeins  to  pay  their 
dues  in  money  instead  of  work  or  military  service.  Many  had  become  free,  but  re- 
mained at  the  manors,  because  they  could  get  no  work  outside  with  which  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

After  the  Black  Death  plenty  of  work  was  to  be  had.  Queen  Philippa,  who  was 
from  Flanders,  brought  over  Flemish  people  to  teach  the  English  how  to  weave  fine 
woolen  cloth.  Many  now  ran  from  the  manors  to  work  for  wages  at  other  manors  or 
went  to  the  cities  to  learn  weaving. 

F.  Beginning  of  English  Literature. 

Publication  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  Chaucer  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events,  for  it  showed  that  English  had  become  the  national  spoken  language 
instead  of  French,  and  that  English  was  written  instead  of  Latin. 

Wycliffe  in  1380  translated  the  Bible  into  English.  His  work  was  in  manuscript, 
printing  not  being  known  at  that  time. 

II.  Richard  II  1377-1399.  (Anne  of  Bohemia — Isabella  of  France). 

Grandson  of  Edward  III  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  being  dead. 

A.  Second  Period  of  Hundred  Years’  War.  (See  page  27). 

B.  Peasants’  Revolt.  Owing  to  the  Hundred  Years’  War  and  the  Scottish  War, 
more  money  than  that  received  from  the  ordinary  taxes  was  needed.  The  king  taxed 
every  person  twelve  pence,  an  amount  equal  to  two  weeks'  wages  of  a laborer.  A tax 
collector  insulted  a daughter  of  a working  man,  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  father  killed 
him  and  became  the  leader  of  a revolt.  Many  joined  the  revolt  from  all  over  the 
kingdom,  due  to  the  preachings  of  the  Lollards,  civil  and  religious  reformers,  who 
were  followers  of  Wycliffe. 

C.  Government — Richard  II  lost  the  friendship  of 

1.  The  barons , because  of  his  peace  policy  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

2.  The  land-owners , by  favoring  the  laborers. 

3.  The  church , by  not  persecuting  the  Lollards. 

4.  The  merchants , by  illegal  exactions.  ' 

5.  The  poor , because  he  was  so  extravagant. 

Richard  was  deposed  by  Parliament  and  a cousin  succeeded  him,  known  as 
Henry  IV. 

House  of  Lancaster  1399-1461. 

I.  Henry  IV  1399-1413.  (Mary  of  Bohun.  Joan  of  Navarre). 

A.  His  claim  to  the  throne  rested  on  the  choice  of  Parliament,  the  true  heir  be- 
ing passed  over. 

B.  Conspiracies  a prominent  feature  of  the  reign. 

1.  To  place  Richard  on  the  throne  if  alive,  and,  if  not,  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
true  heir. 

2.  Owen  Glendower  Conspiracy — by  the  English  under  the  Percies;  the 
Scots  under  Douglass;  the  Welsh  under  Glendower. 

C.  Two  classes  secured  to  the  king. 

1.  Church — by  persecuting  the  Lollards. 

2.  Nobles — by  tacit  agreement  to  carry  on  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  The 
king  died  while  praying  at  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

II.  Henry  V 1413-1422.  (Catherine  of  France). 

A.  Renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  (See  page  27). 

1.  Principal  Battles — 

Siege  of  Harfleur. 

Battle  of  Agincourt  1415. 

2.  Results — Treaty  of  Troyes  1420- 

B.  Extermination  of  the  Lollards. 
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III.  Henry  VI  1422-1461.  (Margaret  of  Anjou). 

A.  Renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  (See  page  27). 

1.  Principal  events  1428,  Siege  of  Orleans.  (Joan  of  Arc). 

2.  Results — End  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  and  loss  of  France. 

B.  War  of  the  Roses  1455-1485. 

1.  Causes — 

a.  Dissatisfaction  over  the  way  the  Hundred  Years’  War  ended,  for 
which  the  Lancastrians  were  blamed. 

b.  Rivalry  between  the  regency.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  (friend  of  the 
king  and  his  adviser)  was  thrown  into  prison  and  his  place  filled  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  who  ruled  while  the  king  remained  insane.  When  the  king  became  better,  he 
reinstated  Somerset.  Richard  then  gathered  an  army  and  attacked  the  king. 

c.  Weak  government  of  Henry  VI. 

2.  Principal  Events — 

a.  Battle  of  Northampton — In  this  battle  the  king  was  taken  prisoner 
and  the  queen  and  her  son  fled  to  Scotland.  There  was  a truce,  whereby  Henry  was 
to  rule,  but  to  be  succeeded  on  his  death  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York.  This  made  the 
queen  angry  and  she  raised  an  army  and  the 

b.  Battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought.  She  was  successful,  and  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York,  was  slain. 

c.  Battle  of  Towton:  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated,  and  the  line 
of  Yorkists  began  with  Edward  IV,  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  having  been 
put  on  the  throne  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

d.  Quarrels  between  Warwick  and  Edward  IV. 

e.  Battle  of  Tewkesbury , 1471:  Queen  Margaret  was  defeated,  her 
son  slain,  and  Henry  VI  killed;  so  the  Lancastrians  were  crushed. 

f.  Edward  V,  a Yorkist , came  to  the  throne.  As  he  was  only  a boy, 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  made  protector. 

g.  The  king  and  his  brother  were  murdered  and  Richard  became  king, 
with  the  title  Richard  III. 

h.  Many  revolts  followed,  led  by  Henry  Tudor. 

i.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field , 1485.  Richard  was  killed  and  Henry 
Tudor  was  made  king. 

3.  Results — 

a.  Feudalism  was  destroyed  in  England. 

b.  The  old  feudal  families  were  almost  destroyed. 

c.  The  king  gained  power  because  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  killed. 

d.  Parliament  was  overthrown,  because  the  House  of  Lords  had  lost 
so  much  power. 

e.  The  freedom  of  the  serfs  was  brought  about,  because  the  nobles  had 
armed  the  serfs  to  fight  for  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  nobles  were  not  able 
to  release  them. 

C.  Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion. 

Rebels  demanded  administrative  and  diplomatic  reforms,  a change  in  min- 
istry, and  freedom  of  election ; but  they  were  defeated  and  their  leader  slain. 

House  of  York  1461-1485. 

I.  Edward  IV  1461-1483.  (Elizabeth  Wooderell  Grey). 

A.  War  of  Roses:  Quarrel  with  Warwick — Battle  of  Tewkesbury.  (See  above). 

B.  Invention  of  Printing. 

The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  England  about  1477,  by  Caxton,  a 
London  merchant.  Up  to  that  time  all  books  had  been  printed  on  parchment  or 
paper  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifty  cents  per  page.  He  published  a number  of 
books  translated  from  the  French  and  the  Latin. 

II.  Edward  V 1483. 

He  had  ruled  only  five  months  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  protector. 

III.  Richard  III— Anne  Neville  1483-1485. 

Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485.  (See  above). 

Close  of  the  War  of  Roses. 

Richard  was  killed  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Tudor,  thus  establishing  the 
Tudor  Line  under  Henry  VII. 

IV.  The  new  king , Henry  VII,  a Tudor,  came  to  English  throne  an  absolute 
monarch. 
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FRANCE 


I.  Philip  VI,  House  of  Valois,  (nephew  of  Philip  IV),  1328-1350. 
A.  Hundred  Years’  War  begun  1339. 

L.  Battle  Crecy  1346.  ) 

2.  Capture  of  Calais  1347-  > (See  page  27). 

3.  Black  Death  in  France.  ) 


(See  page  27). 


(See  page  27) . 


II.  John  II  (the  Good)  1350-1364. 

A.  Continuation  of  the  War. 

1.  Battle  Poitiers.  ( 

2.  Treaty  Bretigny.  ) 

III.  Charles  V (the  Wise)  1364-1380. 

A.  Second  Period  of  Hundred  Years’  War. 

IV.  Charles  VI  (the  Mad)  1380-1422. 

A.  Hundred  Years’  War. 

1.  Battle  Agincourt  1415. 

2.  Treaty  Troyes  1420. 

3.  Marriage  of  Henry  V of  England  with  Catherine,  the  king’s  daughter, 
thereby  becoming  regent  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  France;  but  both  Henry  V and 
Charles  VI  died  1422,  and  the  French  king  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 


j-  (See  page  27). 


V.  Charles  VII  1422-1461. 

A.  Close  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

1.  Joan  of  Arc. 

2.  Effect  of  War  on  France.  (See  page  27. 

a.  Feudalism  destroyed,  the  power  of  the  king  increased,  and  the  union 
of  France  made  possible. 

B.  Reforms — He  established  a standing  army  and  a regular  tax. 

VI.  Absolutism  was  established  in  France.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son , Louis. 

1453  Fall  of  Constantinople  and  end  of  Eastern  Empire.  Grecian  scholars 
fled  to  Italy  and  helped  the  Revival  of  Learning. 


GERMANY 

I.  Treaty  Verdun  843,  division  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  among  the  three  brothers, 
grandsons  of  Charlemagne.  (See  page  11). 

A.  Lothar — Centre  of  Frankish  lands,  west  the  Rhone  and  east  the  Rhine. 

B.  Ludwig  the  German— the  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  lands  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 

C.  Charles  the  Bald — the  western  Frankish  lands. 

The  first  kingdom  was  soon  dissolved,  but  the  second  contained  a large 
majority  of  the  German  element  and  developed  into  Germany,  while  the  third  con- 
tained the  Roman  element  and  developed  into  France. 

II.  Germany  united  under  Carolingians  843-911. 

A.  Ludwig  the  Germa?i  843-876 

B.  Charles  the  Fat  876-887, 

C.  Arnulf  the  Carmthia  887-911. 

D.  Ludwig  the  Child  889-911. 

During  these  reigns  the  feudal  system  was  established  and  a strong  Turanian 
Kingdom  grew  up  in  Hungary. 

III.  The  monarchy  becomes  elective  911. 

A.  Conrad  I (of  Franconia)  911-918. 

IV.  Saxon  Emperors  919-1024. 

A.  Henry  I (the  Fowler)  919-936. 

1.  Founding  of  cities,  the  Saxons  became  accustomed  to  city  life. 

2.  Victo  y over  the  Hungarians. 

B.  Otto  1 the  Great  936-973. 

1.  Becomes  the  suzerain  of  the  Danes,  Poles,  and  Hungarians. 

2.  Crowned  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  Rome  962. 

C.  Otto  II  973-983. 

D.  Otto  III  983-1002. 

E.  Henry  II  the  Saint  1002-1024. 

V.  Franconian  or  Salian  Emperors  1024-1125. 

A.  Conrad  II  1024-1039. 

1.  Burgundy  united  to  Germany. 
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B.  Henry  III  1039-1056. 

Imperial  power  at  its  highest. 

C.  Henry  IV  1056-1106. 

1.  War  of  Lay  Investiture. 

Pope  Gregory  VII  or  Hildebrand  (see  page  19)  made  war  against  the  investiture 
of  the  clergy  with  estates  and  rights  by  temporal  power  by  the  sign  of  the  ring  and  the 
staff.  Henry  refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Hildebrand  and  was  excommunicated 
1076.  Henry  then  traveled  to  Italy  and  humbled  himself  before  the  Pope  at  Canossa 
in  January  1077. 

Henry  was  excommunicated  a second  time  1080.  He  then  captured  Rome  and 
besieged  Pope  Gregory  VII  who  was  released  and  aided  by  the  French. 

D.  Henry  V 1106-1125. 

1122  Concordat  of  Worms.  Investiture  by  the  Emperor  must  precede  conse- 
cration and  be  conferred  by  means  of  sceptre  instead  of  by  the  ring  and  staff. 

VI.  Lothar  of  Saxony  1125-1137. 

Germany’s  influence  advanced  greatly  in  the  North  and  East. 

VII.  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  1138-1254. 

A.  Conrad  III  1138-1152. 

1.  Second  Crusade,  (see  page  20) 

2.  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 

Guelfs  supported  the  Saxon  house  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  Hohenstaufens. 

B.  Frederic  I Barbarossa  1152-1190  nephew  of  Conrad  III. 

1.  Struggle  with  Italian  Cities.  German  authority  in  Northern  Italy  had 
been  reduced  on  account  of  neglect. 

a.  Battle  Legnano  1176,  Emperor  defeated  and  1183  by  Peace  of 
Constance  renounced  his  regal  rights  over  the  cities . 

2.  Third  Crusade,  (see  page  20). 

C.  Henry  VI  1190-1197. 

n j Philip  of  Swabia  1198-1208. 
u'  } Otto  IV  1198-1215. 

Both  elected  and  war  ensued  but  Philip  was  assassinated. 

1.  Otto  IV  allied  with  England  but  was  defeated  at  the  Battle  Bouvines 
by  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  (see  page  22) 

E.  Frederic  II  1212-1250  also  king  of  Two  Sicilies. 

1.  Battle  Bornhovede— 1227 — Danes  defeated. 

2.  Battle  Cortenouva  1237  Lombards  defeated. 

F.  Conrad  IV  1250-1273. 

VIII.  Interregnum  1256=1273. 

Germany  and  Italy  freed  from  imperial  control — period  of  anarchy. 

A.  Towns  and  Imperial  Cities. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  the  cities  increased.  They  were  protected 
by  walls  and  in  time  gained  admittance  to  the  Diets.  They  formed  leagues  among 
themselves  but  these  did  not  grow  in  political  importance. 

1241  Hanseatic  League  (see  page  24) 

IX.  Rulers  of  different  houses  1273-1347.  Hapsburg,  Luxemburg  etc. 

A.  Rudolph  I 1273-1292  Hapsburg — Establishment  of  House  of  Austria.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  rule  Italy  but  restored  order  in  Germany. 

B.  Adolph  of  Nassau  1292-1298  a relative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  who  secured 
his  election  rather  than  that  of  Albert,  the  son  of  the  King. 

C.  Albert  I of  Austria— 1298-1308  elected  by  the  opposing  party,  defeated  Adolph 
and  secured  the  throne. 

D.  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg  1308-1313. 

1.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  1312. 

2.  Attempt  to  subjugate  the  Swiss. 

1309  the  Swiss  cantons  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  Hapsburgers  as  their  supreme 
stewards  (Stories  of  Gessler  the  bailiff,  and  William  Tell).  They  formed  a Confederacy 
of  Swiss  which  later  grew  very  strong. 

E.  Ludwig  of  Upper  Bavaria  1314-1340. 

1.  War  with  Frederic  of  Austria,  Albert’s  son  1314-1330. 

2.  Meeting  at  Rense  1338  decided  that  all  German  kings  were  to  be  consid- 
ered Roman  Emperors  without  being  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

X.  Rulers  of  Luxemburg— Bohemian  line  1347-1437. 

A.  Charles  IV  1347-1378  crowned  in  Italy  1355. 

1.  Founded  first  German  university  1348,  at  Prague. 
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2-  Black  Death  1349. 

3.  Golden  Bull  1356.  This  was  a charter  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
and  was  so  called  from  the  gold  case  holding  the  seal.  This  gave  the  po 
choose  the  Emperor  to  Seven  Electors  and  these  electoral  states  were 
hereditary  in  male  line. 

a.  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  Trier,  Cologne,  King  of  Bohemia,  Coun 
tine  of  Rhine,  Duke  of  Saxon — Wittenberg,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

B.  Wenzel  1378-1400. 

Battle  Sempach,  1386— Swiss  confederacy  attacked  and  Arnold  von  Win 
defeated. 

King  deposed  because  of  his  cruelty  and  the  anarchy  that  prevailed. 

C.  Rupert  Count  Palatine  1400-1410  a weak  ruler. 

D.  Sigismund  brother  of  Wenzel  1410-1437. 

1.  Council  of  Constance  1414-1418  became  an  international 
Europe — Italy,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Spain  being  represented. 
Its  purpose  was  to — 

a.  Suppress  heresy. 

b.  Reform  the  church. 

c.  R epair  the  schism  in  the  church — three  rival  popes. 

John  Hus,  a reformer,  was  burnt  1415  for  heresy.  Heandhis  followers 
ties,  wished  communion,  both  bread  and  wine,  for  laymen  as  well  as  for 
this  the  Council  rejected.  The  Hussites  ravaged  the  country  until  a treat) 
with  them  1433. 

XI.  House  of  Austria  a branch  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

A.  Albert  II  1438-1439. 

B.  Frederic  Hi  1440-1493  cousin  of  Albert. 

1.  The  last  Emperor  to  be  crowned  in  Rome  1452. 

2.  War  in  Switzerland,  victory  1446  made  them  virtually  independent. 

3.  Invention  of  art  of  printing  1450  by  John  Gutenberg  at  Mainz. 

C.  Maximilian  I— 1493T519. 

Period  of  Transition. 


SPAIN 


I.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  fifth  century,  (see  page  2) 

II.  Saracenic  Caliphate  established  in  the  eighth  century,  (see  page  9). 

711  Battle  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  the  Visgothic  kingdom  destroyed  by  the  Moors 
and  we  have  two  sections  in  Spain,  the  Christian  kingdom  and  the  province  of  the 
Moors. 

756  Moorish  province  became  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  under  Abd-er-Rahman  and 
lasted  till  1031  when  it  was  divided  up  into  several  small  states. 

III.  Conquests  of  Charlemagne  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

IV.  The  Christian  kingdom  consisted  of  Leon,  Castile,  Navarre  and  Aragon  in  the 
tenth  century — but  Castile  and  Leon  were  united  in  the  eleventh  century. 

V.  Arabic  Spain  after  the  defeat  of  Tolosa  1212  declined  in  power  and  after  1238  were 
confined  to  Granada. 

VI.  In  1410  Ferdinand  of  Castile  secured  the  throne  of  Aragon  and  his  grandson 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  1479-1516  married  Isabella  of  Castile  so  that  kingdoms  were 
united  and  gave  rise  to  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

VII.  In  1492  Granada  was  conquered  and  united  with  Castile. 

VIII.  Discovery  of  America  1492. 

IX.  Condition  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  Mediaeval  times. 

A.  A united  country. 

B.  Power  of  the  king  absolute. 

C.  Spain  the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  of  Europe. 


ITALY 


At  the  close  of  Mediaeval  History  it  was  a disunited  country  consisting  of — 

1.  Kingdom  of  Two  Sicilies — Sicily  and  Naples  (South).' 

2.  States  of  the  Church  (Center). 

3.  City  Republics — Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  important  (North'). 


